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Foreword 


a 


T HE PRESENT STUDY is a^>h&se of a larger investi- 
gation of higher education curriculums being planned by 
the Higher Education Programs Branch, Division of Higher 
Education. This investigation will seek' a better under- 
standing than we have had heretofore of the content of differ- 
ent undergraduate programs and will try to find out the 
part played in these programs by the humanities, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences, irrespective of subjects in 

which students may be majoring. 

« * 

The survey just completed provides the first data ever as- 
sembled on a large scale of social science requirements for 
bachelor’s degrees. It shows the extent to which institu- 
tions of higher education have such requirements and the 
extent to which anthropology, economics, history, political 
science, and sociology each may be taken by the student in 
satisfaction of them. It then proceeds to a study in depth 
of the courses most frequently taken by students for this 
purpose. The data thus assembled can be used by adminis- 
trators, department heads, and professors for reappraising 
the role of the social sciences in general curricular' require- 
ments, and for re-examining those courses shown to be the 
only ones to which a majority of students are likely ever to 
be exposed. , 

To the extent that the social sciences have something of 
value to offer in the general and citizenship education of col- 
lege students — and their value* for these purposes is almost 
universally conceded — the study now presented is of much 
significance. 

Lcxjtd E. Blatjch, 

* Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education . ' 

A. J. Bbxtmbauoh, * 

Consultant, Higher Education Programs Branch, 
s Division of Higher Education. 
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Chapter I 


# 


INTRODUCTION 


T HIS STUDY is based upon responses to questionnaires sent in 
December 1958 to chairmen of departments of anthropology, eco- 
nomics, history, political science, and sociology in a sample of 319 
institutions of higher education (appendix B, table 1). The sample 
included all 143 institutions classified by the Office of Education as 
universities, the 50 largest liberal arts colleges, and the 15 largest, 
teachers colleges. The remaining 111 institutions were selected by 
taking every eighth liberal arts college and teachers college after 
the 2 large groups mentioned had been removed from the lists. 

The 5 questionnaires were identical, except for subject designations 
and the lists of possible courses students might take to help satisfy 
social science requirements for bachelor’s degrees (appendix A). 
From 1 or more of the 5 departmental chairmen in 304 of the 319 
institutions receiving the questionnaires (95.3 percent) responses were 
received. Total responses to the questionnaires were anthropology, 
185 ; economics, 209 ; history, 224 ; political science, 210 ; and sociology, 
215. 

With few exceptions, items on the questionnaires were not suscepti- 
ble to machine processing; at many points, check-mark answers were 
amplified in writing; and 4 items (III h, i, k, 1) could be answered 
only by written statements. Moreover, in the case of the numerous 
respondents who indicated their institutions had a given requirement 
for all bachelor’s degrees (Ial, Ibl) , it was necessary for Office of 
Education personnel to consult catalogs to find out what bachelors 
degrees these institutions offered. Further, questionnaire recipients 
were invited to place the letter “C” after any question that was com- 
pletely answered in their institutional announcements. These “C” 
responses also required catalog research in the Office. Thus, a con- 
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2 SOCIAL SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR BACHELOR’S DEGREES 

siderable part of the final report was based upon data not derived 
frop figures or cheek marks placed in the “yes” and “no” columns 
on the questionnaire forms. 

The study shows that the social sciences occupy a large place in 
non-major requirements for bachelor’s degrees. From 294 of the 819 
institutions (92.2 percent) came a response from 1 or more of the 
5 social science departmental chairmen, that their institutions had £ 
bachelor’s degree social science requirement toward fulfillment of 
which work in their departments might be taken. The study also 
indicates the important part played by certain survey or introductory 
courses in meeting these requirements. Since respondents estimated 
that the majority of students would take no other courses in a partial 
lar social science after completing for credit the courses taken in it 
to meet a graduation requirement, the significance of these courses in 
a student’s total program is apparent. Thus, if most students will 
take no sociology other than the introductory course, or if they will 
take no history other than world history or American history, it is 
in these courses, not in more advanced offerings, that teachers must 
communicate to students whatever of value they believe their subjects 
hold for general education and in tell igent citizenship. 

Because the first or introductory courses in each of the social 
sciences are the on* most, likely to be taken by students, it is fortunate 
that these courses are accorded the staffing recognition that they re- 
wive. Indeed, if anyone has had the notion that instruction in these 
courses is regarded by social science faculties as an unpleasant routine 
chore to be assigned to instructors and graduate assistants, he will 
be disillusioned by this study. In most institutions, irrespective of 
size or type, these courses are taught predominantly by assistant, asso- 
ciate, and full professors. Further, in most institutions, students ih 
these courses are taught in class* or sections of not more than 25-50 
members. 

Considerable space has been allotted in thtTfetudy to respondents’ 
comnjawts as to scope, emphasis, strengths, and weakness* of the 
social science courses usually token by students in connection with 
baqhelor-degree requirements. These comments cover a wide range 
of ideas and represent institutions of different types and 

Of 297 institutions responding to 1 or mdkp of the 5 question 
nairea, 147, or 49.5 percent, indicated that, in Xidition to the social 
science courses reported upon, they offer integrated social science or 
general education courses. A statement of the pljfce occupied in the 
curriculum by these courses is included in the chapters th at , follow. 

In order that the anthropologist, economist, historian, political 
scientist, and sociologist, each may find in a single connected narratiye 
the status of his own subject in social science requirements for bache- 
lor’s degrees, a chapter has been devoted to each of the 5 subjects in- 
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# duded in the survey* tables 2-11 provide data from which many 
quantitative comparisons may be made. Comparisons of strengths 
and weaknesses reported in the courses can be made by reading Is a 
unit the pages in each chapter devoted to these subjects. 


chapter 2 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


URING THE PAST 9 years, 80 different institutions have 


reported to the U, S. Office of Education the conferring of 
degrees in anthropology. However, not all these institutions have 
conferred such degrees every year. Thus in 1955-66, out of a total 
of 1,321 degree granting institutions reporting to the Office of Educa- 
tion, 56 reported the conferring of degrees in anthropology, 1 Of 
these 56 institutions, 42 were included in the 819 institutions in the 
present survey, and 83 of the 185 responses to the anthropology 
questionnaire came from the group that awarded degrees in 1955-56, 

In addition to institutions that have degree-con ferring departments 
of anthropology are many that offer one or more courses in the sub- 
ject. These courses are usually offered by departments of sociology 
or by combined departments of sociology and anthropology,* 

The Anthropology Course Which Students Most Frequently Take 
Toward Satisfying a Bachelor-Degree Social Science Require- 
ment 

Anthropology returns were received from 185 of the 319 institutions 
in the survey. Of these 185, the majority (108) indicated that their 
institutions either had no department of anthropology or that they 

* These 6m ta ere drawn from Office of Education Circulars No, 147, 261, 282, 822, 366. 
620, 412, 421, and 486, Washington, D. C. f 1648-57. AH bear the same title, excepting 
the date. Thus, the moat recent one is entitled, named D egree* Conferred bg Higher 8 da 
naUfmel restitution 

•Sac; ffirtainie W V angel In. Anthropology in American Unlyeraitles, Higher Mdmom 
Now, 7 : 229-220, June 1951. 
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had no social science requirement for bachelor’s degrees toward the 
fulfillment of which anthropology might count * 

In the remaining 77 institutions, the extent to which anthropology 
may be taken by students to satisfy a social science requirement for 
graduation varies widely. Less than one-half of 72 reporting in- 
stitutions (table 1) have for all bachelor’s degrees a SJcial science re- 
quirement toward which anthropology may count. However, there 
is such a requirement for all A. B. degrees in over three- fourths, and 
for all B. S. degrees in slightly lees than one-half of reporting insti- 
tutions. The requirement obtains in about two-thirds of institutions 
for all bachelor’s degrees in business and commerce and in education ; 
it obtains il^ one-third of institutions for all bachelor’s degrees in 
engineering, over two-fifths for all bachelor’s degrees in ag- 

riculture (table 2), 

In a few instances where the requirement did not apply to all 
bachelor’s degrees of a given type, responses indicated that it did 
apply to some of these degrees. Thus, the requirement might apply 
to all A. B. degrees except those in art or foreign languages ; to all 
B. S. degrees except those in nursing or medical technology; and to 
all bachelor’s degrees in education except those in language arts and 
science education. In agriculture, business and commerce, and engi- 
neering, on the other hand, responses indicating that the requirement 
did not apply to all bachelor’s degrees in these subjects were usually 
unaccompanied by any list of exceptions. 

Respondents were requested to indicate any bachelor’s degrees, 
not Specifically covered by the questionnaire, having a social science 
requirement toward which anthropology might count. Among such 
degrees mentioned by 12 respondents were those in forestry, home 
economics, pharmacy, and physical education. 

Cultural anthropology is the anthropology course most frequently 
taken by students toward satisfying a social science requirement, and 
courses in general anthropology and physical anthropology are the 
second and third most frequently taken. Regardless of title, in over 
four-fifths of institutions the course is an elective in a social science 
group requirement rather than a single-subject requirement in an- 
thropology; and in four-fifths of institutions, it is a required or rec- 
ommended prerequisite for either all or most other courses in the 
subject (table 8). In over two-thirds of 66 reporting institutions, 
not more than 19 percent of students actually take anthropology 
Neither as a a required or an elective subject toward meeting a bach- 
elor-degree social science requirement (table 7) . 

The course averages 8.4 semester hours of credit; it enrolls from 
10 to 500 students and averages 117 (table 4). The average enroll- 
ment doubtless is unusually high because of the disproportionate 
number of large institutions in the sample. 
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More students (nearly 40 percent) take the course in the sophomore 
than in any other year (table 6), In nearly two- thirds of institu- 
tions, the course is taught in groups of not more than 25-60 students 
(table 5) ; and in about 85 percept of institutions, instruction in the 
course is predominantly by staff^nembers of the 8 usual professorial 
ranks (table 10). In over fourths of institutions, the basic 
pattern of the course is determined by the individual cour* in- 
structors or by a departmental committee (table 11). In more than 
nine-tenths of institutions, 90 percent or more of students enrolled 
in the course complete it for credit (table 8) ; and it was ertimated 
by respondents that, for 50-100 percent of these students, this would 
be the final course in anthropology (table 9). 


The Anthropology Course Most Frequently Token. Scope, 

Emphasis and Recent Changes 

As noted, the anthropology course most frequently taken by 
students to satisfy or help satisfy a social science requirement for 
bachelor’s degrees is cultural anthropology, and the second and third 
most frequently taken are general anthropology and physical an- 
thropology. Whether the course was cultural or general, 68 J percent 
of the 63 responses as to content indicated emphasis on cultural 
anthropology. Other responses reported «S\mphasia on physical 
anthropology, on primitive societies, on anthropological methods and 
their application to problems, equal emphasis on the various sub- 
divisions of anthropology, and so on. 

While only 3 respondents definitely reported that ihe com* had 
undergone no change in scope or emphasis in recent years, the large 
number of respondents who gave no answer to this question may 
suggest that changes in these respects have been the exception rather 
than the rule. Of those reporting some change, 8 reported more 
emphasis on theory ; 2 reported a change from cultural to a combi- 
nation of cultural and physical anthropology; and 1 each reported 
more historical emphasis, omission of prehistory, and emphasis on 
primitive anthropology. One department reported a reduction of 
traditional anthropology content and more emphasis cm general prin- 
ciples ; another reported more emphasis cm evolution and not; ami 
still another reported introduction of more field work. One respon- 
dent indicated that the course is constantly revised for ttm 
effectiveness; and another, that while the c ou rse has undergone "ho 
formal change, new text materials have been adopted and new staff 
members employed. 
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Th# Anthropology Court* Mott Frequently Taken: Features 
Regarded By Respondents at Unusually Successful 

Respondents' comments on features of the course regarded as 
unusually successful covered & wide range: “historical sense of 
time ; “individual research, where each student becomes ‘expert 1 in 
ithe] culture of a single society”; “development of point of view of 
cultural relativism “the use by the students of ethnographic mono- 
graphs rather than textbooks or bnef sketches of different cultures”; 
and, “latest scientific data piefMnted.” One respondent fait that an 
unusually success fui feature of the course was “the development of 
awarenen of anthropological methods” as “applied to problems of 
our culture. 1 Another reported in this connection: “integration 
around problems; avoidance of discipline approach.” “Discussions 
on human evolution and on race and overview of man’s "place in 
nature, ’ were reported as a strong feature of one course; and for 
another it was reported that “the discussion of primitive religions 
seems to appeal to meet rtudents.” From one large State university 
came the comment: “It is the sole university course which deals with 
non literate peoples of the world.” From a small private institution 
came the report that “stress on cultures of peoples outside the Western 
European and American tradition,” was regarded as a strong feature 
of the course. 

Regarded by 5 respondents as an unusually successful feature of 
the course was the use of visual, audiovisual, and demonstration 
teaching aids. By 4 others, field study was reported as an unusually 
successful feature of the course. 


The Anthropology Court* Most Frequently Taken: Features 
Regarded by Respondents as Weaknesses 

Asked to describe any outstanding weaknesses of the course, the 
weakness most frequently reported was the attempt to do too much 
in too little time. Each of 7 respondents who reported to this effect 
offered a course that was limited to 3 semester-hours ; an 8th offered 
a 5 quarter-hour course. The second most frequently mentioned 
weakness (6) was the large size of classes or sections; and the third 
(4) was the lack of satisfactory text material. One respondent 
reported: “No good text available.” 

Other reported weaknesses (3) included lack of proper teaching 
aids, such as audiovisual materials, maps, and library resources. An 
additional 3 respondents called attention to lack of field data for the 
course. In one college where a 3-quarter sequence is offered in in- 
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dividual psychology, social psychology, and comparative cultures, a 
reported weakness was insufficient integration. Two respondents 
called attention to student qualities that affected the course adversely. 
One noted the “lack of background in social sciences in most entering 
students”; and another, the “difficulty of motivating students to en- 
gage in objective, systematic analysis of cultural phenomena.” In 
one institution where the anthropology course is taught in several 
sections, complaint was registered at the “lack of consistency” among 
the instructional staff, and the fact the sections “tend not to parallel 
one another " From a State university came the report that in the 
course there is “sometimes too much biological determinism of cul- 
ture.” And from another State university came a report questioning 
the advisability of attempting an anthropology-sociology sequence in 
the same course 


Anthropology In in tog rated Social Science or General Education 

Court*! 

Of the 77 departments reporting that anthropology might be 
counted toward meeting an institutional social science requirement 
for bachelor’s degrees, 32 indicated that their institutions have a gen 
end education or integrated social science program in which the 
department of anthropology may or may not participate. In 6 of 
these institutions, all students take the course to satisfy noumajor 
graduation requirements. In an additional institution, all arts and 
science students must take the course. In 6 other institutions, from 50 
to 90 percent of the students, and in 9, from 2 to 40 percent, take such a 
course to satisfy nonmajor requirements. The remaining 10 insti- 
tutions did not supply an answer to this question. 

In 18 of 28 departments (64.3 percent) supplying information on 
the subject, the general education or integrated social science course 
is administered by a social science division. In only 1 institution 
(8.6 percent) is it administered by the anthropology department. 
In the remaining institutions (82.1 percent) the course is adminis- 
tered in a variety of ways: in 1 each, by a department of economics, 
sociology, and anthropology ; the economics and sociology depart- 
ment; the general studies division; the college; an interdepartmental 
committee; sociology and anthropology; university college; and the 
department of history and social science. In 1 institution, the stu- 
dent may register for the course in any one of 8 departments — anthro- 
pology, geography, sociology. 

Responses indicated that in 7 institutions, members of anthro- 
pology staffs offer no part of the content of general education or 
integrated social science courses. One of these departments, how- 
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6T6T , had previously contributed 25 percent of the instruction to the 
program. Of the remaining 10 institutions supplying answers to 
the question, 7 reported that the percentage of infraction contributed 
by the anthropology staff to such courses ranged from lees than 1 
percent to 20 percent; and an additional 7 reported an instructional 
contribution ranging from 25 to 50 percent. One department re- 
ported that there was a full-time anthropologist in a combined depart- 
ment; and another nixed that it offered a “very nuall” percentage 
of the instruction m the general education or integrated social science 
course. 
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Chapter 3 



ECONOMICS 


A TOTAL of 449 institutions of higher education conferred bache- 
lor's degrees in economics in 1955-66. ‘ How many of the 883 
additional degree-granting institutions * * offered 1 or more course* in 
the subject, but without conferring degrees, is unknown, but the 
number probably was suj>stantial.» Of the 449 institutions that con- 
ferred bachelor’s degree in economics in 1956-66, 220 were included 
in the sample of 319 institutions employed in the present surrey.. 
Of these 319 institutions, responses to the economics questionnaire 
were received from 209, 187 of which indicated that they have a bache- 
lor-degree social science requirement toward which economics may 
count and 22 that they do not have such a requirement (table 1). 

Th# Economics Course Which Students Most Frequently Take 
Toward Satisfying a Bachelor-Degree Social Science 
Requirement 


In slightly more than one-half of 183 reporting institutions, all 
candidates for bachelor’s degrees are required to take some work in 
the social sciences, and economics may be taken toward mowing tJiia 
requirement In approximately two-thirds of institutions reporting 
on the appropriate items, the requirement obtains for all A.B. degrees 


* Saraod Difnu Conferred bf HlfUr Sdecattonal JaetftaUeaa IMS— M. 

0. S. OoT*rnment Pristina OOct, JMT, p. 14. (0. S. Department of Health, 

end Welfare, OOee of Education, Circular Ho. 4M.) 

*Thla o amber remits from eehtraetiaa 44* from 1,1*1, tho aamber of 
lnatit.tlona ehowa la columns II-IV La Cdacattoa Diroctor? lSM-SMT. Hut *, 
■docetloa (WuMoitoa, 0. a Oorernmeat PriatUg OHcs, ISM), a. a 
•Oa tho ceaeral aabject of collage eadergradaate ttrenmlre. aee: Uadargredaab 
nomice la Higher SdacatloBal laetltatieBs (0. S. OOce of ■denary , ClrcmUr Ma 
Washington, 1M1 ; and Tbe Teaching a f 0ad*rgrednata ■foniimlta A 
K09*m, VoL XL, Ho. * Part 2 Bapplemrat, December 1S«0. 
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end for ell bachelor's degree in agriculture, education, and engineer- 
ing. To bachelor’s degrees in business and commerce, cm the other 
hand, the requirement applies in nearly *11 0 f the lOfl institutions 
(96,2 percent) reporting degrees in this area (table 2 ). 

Some institutions noted that the social science requirement applied 
to some but not all bachelor's degrees in the foregoing 'categories; 
thus, it might apply to all A. B. degrees except those in English or 
library science, or to all B. 8 . degrees except those in biology, forestry, 
and pharmacy. Further, 66 institutions reported bachelor’s degrees, 
not specifically covered by the questionnaire, to which the require- 
ment applied; these included degrees in such subjects as fine arts, 
journalism, and nursing. 

In nearly nine-tenths of reporting institutions, the economics conns 
most frequently taken by students toward satisfying * social sciencp 
requirement is the introductory course, sometimes called principles 
of economics. Although in over two-thirds of institutions, this 
course is a required or recommended prerequisite for all other eco- 
nomics courses, it is for students generally an elective in a group 
^uirement rather than an absolute single-subject requirement 
(table 8). Even so, respondents in one-half of 158 institutions esti- 
mated that 60-100 percent of students meet the social science require- 
ment by taking economics ( table 7 ) . 

The introductory oouree is usually -taken in the sophomore year, 
carries an average of 4.7 semester hours of credit, and enrolls an 
^average of 845 students (table 4) . The average doubtless is unusually 
high because of the disproportionate number of large institutions 
included in Um sample. The enrollment range is fnyn 18 to 1,800 
students. In more than twp-thirde of institutions, 90 percent or more 
of the students who enroll in the course, complete it for credit (table 
8) ; and for 60-100 percent of these students, this likely will be the 
only economics oouree they will ever take (table 9). 

In a majority of institutions, the course is taught in groups of not 
more than 26-50 students (table 5), and by staff members of the 8 
usual professorial ranks (table 10). In most institutions, the basic 
pattern of the course is determined either by the individual oouree 
inamwtOTS, the department as a whole, or a departmental oommittee 
(table 11). 


The Economics Course, Mo* Frequently Tcdcen: Scope, Emphasis, 
and Recent Qionpoo 

As already notet^ the economics course moet frequently taken in con- 
nection with a social science requirement for bachelor’s degrees is an 
adrodwAny oouree, not infrequently oaDad "Principles.” 


vy 
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In response to the request,- “Please deqtribe briefly the content or 
other emphasis of the course^” a wide variety of answers was received. 
Many respondents indicated sintply that the course was on “Eoonomic 
principles and problems”; others noted that the emphasis was' on 
macroeconomics or aggregative economics ; and still others replied that 
the first semester or half of the course was devoted to macroeconomics 
and the second to microeconomics. A land-grant college noted that 
the course oentered about 2 issues : “national income and operation 
of the pricing mechanism.” At a large State university, the course 
is devoted to “theory and its applic^ion to policy.” At another 
£>tate university, the course consists of basic eco domic concepts; na- 
tional income accounting; employment theory; money and banking; 
theory of the firm; international trade; corporate economic systems; 
current problems and policies.” At another land-grant institution 
the course is devoted to “Price theory ; income theory ; public policy.” 
At still another land-grant college, the course makes an “Attempt to 
interest students in problems as opposed to theory.” 

°&© s>tate university, the course’s emphasis was described as an 
application of a systematic structure of analysis to problems and 
policies.” At another, the course emphasises “The structure and 
functioning of a free-enterprise economy.” -- 
That the course is concerned to a large extent with current prob- 
lems and applied economics seems evident not only from responses 
already cited but also from many othera At one large private uni- 
versity, for instance, the course is devoted to “Developing analytical 
principles in both micro and macroeconomics, tools of analysis, and 
acquaintanceship with outstanding theories and theorists, current 
problems and private and public remedial actions to thetw problems.” 
Another private university describes the course as one consisting of 
“Theory oriented around problems of depression, cooperation, conflict 
problem-solving.” At still another, the course is an “Introductory 
tunJysifl of the American economy. n 

While many of the descriptive statements suggest that the course is 
designed to aid the student as a citizen as well as a student of eco- 
- nomics, some are more explicit than others. For example, one State 
college response reads : “Economics for Citizenship : inoome distribu- 
tion, business and government, economic systems.” From another 
State college came the statement : “This is the general couree in Prin- 
ciples of Economics and the emphasis is placed on social awareness 

kv .™ 081 Wgnificant econoimc principles, problems, fallacies, social 
obligations m an interdependent society.” A private university gave 
the bnef response: “Development of responsible citizenship” At 
another pnvate uhivereity, the course is “A general survey of ha ft a 

11081 pre88in S ,or citizen: e. g., 
can poverty be abolished f Which system works best: capital^ 
com m u ni s m, socialism!” * ’ 
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On the otWhand, a few institutions made it clear that the course 
was not designed as an exercise in applied economics or with problem 
solving primarily in mind. At a liberal arts college in the Mid- 
west the course “emphasizes principles rather than practical or de- 
tailed material”; and at a similar college in New England, the reply 
as to content or emphasis, was: “Descriptive— little analysis.” 

Leas than half of the respondents indicated whether the course had 
been altered in any significant way in recent years. Of the 86 insti- 
tutions supplying an answer to this part of the questionnaire, 17 re- 
ported no change in sc<ipe or emphasis whatsoever in recent years, and 
6 oLhera ^P°ried no “significant,” or “major v ” or “appreciable” 
change. From a State University in New England came the response: 
not [altered] in recent years. They all changed due to Keynes in 
the late thirties.” A private liberal arts college in the Midwest 

replied that the course had “not [been] altefed -significantly in 10 
years.” J 

In 82 of the 86 institutions supplying answers to the question, how- 
ever, some form, of change in recent years was reported. In 21 insti- 
tutions, tiie change has been from microeconomics to a macro, 
aggregative, national income emphasis. An additional institution 
reported that 2 of the course's 12 sections were experimenting with 
t us approach. This change in emphasis was reported as having been 
made during the period 1946-1956. 

An opposite change— more emphasis on microeconomics during the 
past 7~8 years— was reported by an Eastern women’s college; and 
increased emphasis on theory since 1964 was reported by a large State 
university and by a small liberal arts college, both in the East Four 
institutions noted that they had changed the course’s emphasis from 
price theory to problems. In a few instances, respondents indicated 
that the course was kept up to date, or at least as much so as the text- 
books they used. One noted that a particular author's texts had been 
used “for the past 5 years.” 

About one- fourth of the respondents gave answers so varied as to 
make classification impracticable: some noted a change from a 
1 -semester to a 2-semester course, or vice versa; some noted a change 
m the grade level of the course; while still others noted changes af- 
fecting only a segment of the course. 


Th« Economics Courso Most Froquontfy Taken: Features 
Regarded by Respondonts as Unusually Successful 

a 

There was no agreement among respondents as to any one or two 
features of the course that might be called unusually successful The 
feature most frequently mentioned in this connection (28 times), 
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related to class size, quality of instructors, outlines, syllabi, and other 
matters connected with the teaching of the course. One State univer- 
sity on the ^est Coast reported : “We use well-trained and expen - 
anced teachers— not inexperienced graduate students,” And “The 
competency of the professional staff — the fact that instruction is pri- 
marily by those of professional rank,” was regarded by a large East- 
ern private university aa the course's successful feature worthy of 
reporting. From a liberal arts college in the Far West came a report 
which doubtless very nearly epitomized the ideal : “Excellent student* 
and teachers — in small classes of 25.” 

Opportunities for class discussion were regarded by several insti- 
tutions as an unusually successful feature of the course. “An oppor- 
tunity for anall groups of students to meet with mature senior 
members of the faculty,” was reported by a large private university 
in the Midwest, A related response from a large liberal arts college 
in the Midwest, ran : “Small classes, experienced teachers ; emphasis on 
economics for the general student,” 

Six institutions regarded the use in the course of films, graphs, and 
charts, or other audiovisual materials as an unusually successful fea- 
ture, while in this regard 3 others reported field trips. 

A number of individual responses indicated the possible range of 
excellence in the course. “Our freshman course on the American 
Economy,” reported a large State institution in the Midwest, “has 
been a tremendous success.” In a large State institution of the Far 
West, showing the “Relation of” that State’s “acute water ihortage 
problem to Economic Principles” was the course’s unusually success- 
ful feature. At other institutions, also, relating the course to prac- 
tical problems was mentioned. A Midwestern private university re- 
ported: “Every time analysis is related to policy problems.” At a 
municipal university in the same area, “Hie orientation (o a very lim- 
ited list of especially important current (yet long-luting) public 
policy questions,” seemed the feature that should be reported u 
es peqjg jly successful 

SfEe institutions felt their courses were especially successful in 
acquainting the student with the subject of economica A Midwestern 
liberal arts college noted that their course was “Highly effective in 
providing the student with perspective or point of view on what eco- 
nomics is all about : the problem, the processes, and the scheme of con- 
trol.” At a large private university, the most successful feature of 
the course was “emphasis cm the mastery of fundamental concepts.” 
Preparation for further study of economics was suggested in the 
report from a large private university: “We believe that we are mak- 
ing analysis very interesting, attracting better students to an appra 
ciatian of ‘professional economics,’ end providing a real base for 
further work in either Economics or Business AHminkfafiim » 
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The range of responses also included data related more directly 
to the development of the student as a citizen than to the possibility 
that he might become an economist. A Southern State college re- 
plied that the course “not only gives students introduction to a new 
field and new ideas but also aids in destroying many economic fal- 
lacies held by these students.” The successful feature reported by 
a Midwestern State col lego was described in the following words: 
“Developing social- mindedness, I hope 1” And at an Eastern church- 
related college, Aphasia “On the ethical principles underlying a 
good economic order," was the feature reported as being unusually 
successful. 

Relatively few respondents felt that no feature of the course was 
unusually successful. Two stated flatly that there was “None”; 
another said there was “None of any consequence” ; and a fourth 
expressed doubt that the course had any unusually successful feature. 


The Iconemk* Course Mott Frequently Taken: Features 
Regarded by Respondents as Weaknesses 

In response to the request for a description of any outstanding 
weaknesses, the course was though to possess, 91 replies were received. 
Six of theue replies indicated the course had no outstanding weak 
nesses; 8 were unclear; and 1 reported “no comment.” While the 
remaining 81 replies varied, 71 of them, or 87.7 percent, fit into 1 of 
4 categories of reported weaknesses: (a) too much is attempted in 
the time allotted (31) ; (b) there is lack of adjustment to the varying 
abilities of students (24) ; (c) textbooks and other reading material 
are unsatisfactory (9) ; and (d) classes are too large (7). 

As to the effort to do too much in the time allotted the course, 
respondents were emphatic. A Midwestern private university said 
that “The content of the course encompasses too much material and 
it results in a survey type of analysis. There is not enough depth 
and progression. More lime should be spent on developing ana- 
lytical principles and less time on institutional material and 
background dim to gaps in students’ previous training.” From an 
Eastern private university rente the comment that “Coverage may 
be too broad for 6 hours of instruction;” and from an Eastern liberal 
arts college that offers a 8-semester hour course, the comment : “Too 
brief— Little time to develop ooncepta of analysis.” A large Mid- 
western State university reported that “One semester is not enough 
time for a good coarse in principles of economics.” 

Comments ss to inadequate adjustment of the oouree to the stu- 
dent were numerous “The sections on price theory and distribution 
theory,” wrote a Midwestern State university, “leave the students 
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cold. “Freshmen find macroeconomics too abstract,” an Eastern 
liberal arts college noted; “apparently the students would prefer 
more institutional or policy questions such as appear in newspaper 
headlines. And from a liberal arts college in the South came the 
report “Inclined to be too dry (so the students say) ” At a Western 
»tato university, there was reported to be “Lack of vital interest 
on the part of students” and “inadequate interest and lack of support 
by the rest of the Imiversity. A Southern State university supplied 
the brief comment that the course is “Not interesting to students,-’ 
From a Midwestern State university came the complaint that eco- 
nomics majors and nonmajors were enrolled in the same course; 
and from a Pacific Coast State college and an Eastern liberal arts 
college came statements suggesting difficulty in adapting a general 
education course tythe needs of all students. 

Unsatisfactory teat or other reading materials ranked third 
highest among outstanding weaknesses of the course. A large col 
lege in the East reported a “Lack of simple analytical material in 
conjunction with simple explanation of current business practices 
for teaching market, mechanism.” A private university in the East 
found the “Teat's subject matter too abstract and price system ma 
terial often divorced from practice,” There was an “Absence of 
emphasis on economic history. Another private university in the 
East put the textbook complaint succinctly: “Excessively bulky and 
uninteresting textbooks. A Southern State university found that 
the course's “Greatest weakness stems from |>oor textual material.” 
The fourth most numerous complaint was large classes. A South- 
ern State university reported that “classes often run as high as 40 
students,” whereas “25 1S optimal.” A Midwestern private university 
noted that “Class size averages 45-50 students, which is too large 
for effective class discussion.” A Midwestern municipal university 
said that while it was not a weakness of the course itself, “Classes 
are too large for most effective discussion. . , 

While many institutions, as noted, complained that the course 
attempted too much, a few others objected to its limited content 
or to the kind of topics covered. At a Southern liberal arts college, 
for instance, it was felt that the course “did not pay enough attention 
to the economics of consumption for [thej student who will take 
no other course in economics.” A Midwestern liberal arts college 
also noted the course’s “Failure to cover consumption” and observed 
that it placed “too much emphasis on foreign trade, too little em- 
phasis on public finance,” 

Among other outstanding weaknesses reported were insufficient 
written or outside work by students, lack of coordination between 
lecture and quiz sections, uneven quality of instruction, administrative 
and personnel policies, and want of analysis related to problems. 
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While as indicated above, 6 respondents reported that the course had 
no outstanding weaknesses, only 1 gave it a qualified satisfactory rat- 
ing : An economics chairman in a Midwestern private university re- 
ported that he regarded the course as “generally satisfactory in sup- 
plying introductory material for most students.” 


Economics in Integrated Social Science or tteneral Education 
Courses 


Of the 189 institutions giving some kind of positive response to the 
Economics questionnaire, 62 reported general education or integrated 
social science courses in addition to courses in economics. Only 3 
institutions had their bachelor’s degree social science requirement in 
the form of general educatiqp course. 

The percent of students in 54 institutions who take these courses to 
satisfy nonmajor graduation requirements, ranges from 0 to 100, the 
median being 22^. In 10 institutions, all students take the course 
for this purpose. 

For administrative purposes, these courses are usually assigned to 
a social science division : in 40 of the 63 institutions, or 63.5 percent. 
In 8 institutions, or 12,7 percent, the course is administered by the 
economics department. In the remaining 15, or 23.8 percent, it is ad- 
ministered by a variety of groups, including the college of education 
faculty, the history department, the general education (or studies) 
division or department, the political science and sociology depart- 
ments, and a spiecial core course division. 9 

In 18 of 46 institutions, the economics staff offers no part of the 
instruction in integrated social science or general education courses. 
In the remaining 28 institutions, however, the economists contribute 
2-100 percent of the instruction in these courses. The median is 27.5 
percent. 


Chapter 4 


HISTORY 


B ACHELOR’S DEGREES in history were conferred in 1956-56 
by 177 institutions of higher education. 1 Because history is 
taught in nearly all colleges and universities, however,* * one or more 
courses in the subject probably were offered that year by most of the 
other 654 degree-granting institutions.* 

Of 319 institutions in the survey, 224 responses were received; 18 
of these indicated that the institution had no bachelor-degree social- 
science requirement toward which history might count, and 2 pro- 
vided information inadequate for the survey (table 1). The remain- 
ing 209 reported such a requirement Of these 209 positive responses, 
1 i 9 were from institutions that conferred bachelor’s degrees in history 
in 1955-56. 


Tha History Course Which Students Mott Frequently Take 
Toward Satisfying a Bachelor-Degree Social Science 

Requirement 


For all their bachelor’s degrees, more than two-thirds of 200 re- 
porting institutions have a social science requirement toward whose 


Degree* Conferred by Higher Mseatieul Institutions, 1 MS-06, WaaklagtoB 
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and Welfare, Oflee of BdneeUoa, ClrenJar No. 499) 

* Of. Jennings B. Benders. Undergraduate History Csrriealaa la Teachers Colleges, 
■'Uadergradnete History Carricalaa la the 94 LandGrast Collegee aad State Oatw 
ritlea. and "The History Curriculum ta no PrHaWp Cou trolled Liberal Arts roll saw 
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Maj I, 1350, p. 201-202. 

•Thta a saber results from the subtraction of 7T7 from 1.U1, the a saber ef degree- 
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fulfillment history courses may be taken. More than nine-tenths of 
reporting institutions have such a requirement for all their A. B. 
degrees, and more than three-fourths for all B. S. degrees. The re- 
quirement is also quite common for bachelor’s degrees in the 4 pro- 
fessional areas covered by the questionnaire : in agriculture, in more 
than three-fifths of 43 reporting institutions; in business and com- 
merce, in nine-tenths of 129 Reporting institutions; in education, in 
nearly all of 146 reporting institutions (95.2 percent) ; and in en 
gineering, in two thirds of 88 reporting institutions (table 2). 

A few institutions reported that while the requirement did not 
apply to all bachelor’s degrees in the above categories, it did apply to 
some. A large number (7l) reported that the" requirement applied 
to some bachelor’s degrees not specifically covered by the question- 
naire, Among these were bachelor’s degrees in such fields as home 
economire, music, nursing, and pharmacy. 

The history course most frequently taken toward meeting a 
bachelor-degree social science requirement is American histoiy, and 
the second most frequently taken is world history or civilization. Re- 
gardless of title, the most frequently taken course is a requirement in 
slightly less than one-half of 189 reporting institutions, and is an 
elective in a group requirement in two-thirds (table 8)*. In nearly 
one-half of institutions, students meet the social science requirement 
by taking history either as a required or as an elective subject (table 
< ) • In slightly more than, one- th i rd of 184 (reporting institutions, the 
course is also a required or recommended prerequisite for all other 
history courses (table 8). 

Enrollments in the course range from 20 to 8,000, and have an in- 
stitutional average of 459— a figure unusually high because the ample 
of institutions contained a disproportionate number with large en- 
rollments. The course carries an average credit of 5.8 semester' hours 
(table 4). / 

In nearly two-thirds of institutions, the oouree is usually taken in 
the freshman year (table 6) ; and in nearly three-fifths, it is taught 
in groups of not i nort than 25-50 student# (table 6). In four- fifths 
of institutions, the course is taught by staff members of the 8 usual 
professorial ranks (table 10) ; and in more than two-thirds, the 
pattern of the course is determined either by the individual course 
instructors or by a departmental committee (table 11) . 

It was estimated by respondents in seven-tenths of institutions 
that 90 percent or more of students enrolled in the course complete 
it for credit (table 8), and that, for 60-100 percent of these students, 
this would be the only course they would take in the subject (table 9). 
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The History Course Most Frequently Token: Scope, Emphasis, 
and Recent Changes 


The questionnaire request for a description of the content or other 
emphasis in the history course of number ! frequency, elicited 162 
responses. Of these, 55 indicated that the course embraced general 
American history or civilization, and an additional 7 indicated a 
similar course but extending only from li63 or from the Revolution. 
Still another 7 institutions have a combination European-American 
history course. In 1 institution, the course of number- 1 frequency 
is either American or European history, and in another it is either 
American history or World civilization. Statements as to emphasis 
in these courses suggest, that they include as much coverage of eco- 
nomic, social, and political history as time will permit. Only 2 
responses indicated that the course (American history) was mainly 
political. 

In 42 institutions, the course of number- 1 frequency is Western 
civilization, and in 23, World civilization. General European, Mod- 
ern European, and Medieval and Modem European history account 
for 10, 8, and 2 courses, respectively. European civilization and ex- 
pansion, ancient and medieval history, and church history, each was 
reported in 1 institution as the course of number-1 frequency. 

Department heads were requested to indicate the approximate date 
and nature of any recent change that might have been made in the 
courses scope or emphasis. Of the 79 responses to this request, 22 
indicated that no recent change, or at least no significant or ap- 
preciable change, had been made in the course ; and 2 of these specified 
that there had been no change in the past 5 years. One respondent 
indicated that course emphasis and scope varied with the textbook 
employed. 

Of the 57 departments reporting some recent change in scope or 
emphasis, 17 indicated an enlargement of the course’s subject-matter 
scope, and 3 a reduction. The majority of departments that indi- 
cated scope enlargement reported a change from a course on Western 
civilization to a course on civilization (7), or from a course on Europe 
from 1500 to the present to one covering the period from ancient 
times to the present (3). One each reported a change from Amen 
can to European history; froai Europe since 1815 to Europe from 
early times to the present; from a history course to a social science 
purvey course; from Europe to 1500 to Europe from early times to 
present; from “straight history” to Western civilization ; from Euroft 
pe&n history to Western World history, including United States Isb- 
tory; and from Western civilization to Western civilization, includ- 
ing United States history. 
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In 1952, 1 department reduced the subject-matter scope of its 
course from civilization coverage to coverage of European and United 
states history only. In 1956, 1 department fhoved forward the start- 
ing point of their Western civilization course from early civilization 
! ° history of Greece, and 1 changed from a course on civilization 
to a course on contemporary affaire. 

Of the 15 departments that reported change of subject-matter 
emphasis, 6 indicated more stress on economic, social, and cultural 
history than previously. Two departments reported more emphasis 
than previously on Asia in their civilization courses.; another indi- 
cated increaEwd emphasis on the modern period in such a course; and 
still another, more emphasis on economic history and on Russia. 
Two departments noted less emphasis on the colonial period in their 
united States history cjoiirse* 

Among the remaining 22 responses there were no large groupings: 
2 reported honor* work or special work for superior students, 2 indi- 
cated yearly or periodic reviews of the course, 2 indicated that change 
had been made but failed to explain what they were; and 4 noted 
that the amount of time allotted the course had been altered — from 
2 semesters to 3, 2 semesters to 1, and 1 semester to 2, Three institu- 
tions reported that their Western civilization course became a re- 
quirement, 1947-55* and 1 noted that their European- Uni ted States 
history course was introduced in 1948, Other responses indicated 
changes such as an enlargement of text materials, use of movies, 
emphasis on problem-approach, more reliance on readings than on 
text^and substitution of small classes for large. 

While it is an impressive fact that 22 of 79 respondents, or 27,8 
percent, indicated no recent change in the courses scope or emphasis 
had been made, it is nevertheless true that most of the remaining 72.2 
percent suggest that the course is not static but is undergoing constant 
reexamination and re&ppraiMl. 


Th« History Course Most Frequently Token: Features Regarded 
by Respondents as Unusually Successful 

More than one-half (50 of 96) of the respondents who supplied data 
on features of the course regarded as unusually successful, gave 
answers concerned with the teaching of the course. Of these 50, 18 
mentioned the advantages of small classes, attention by instructor to 
individual students* the problem-approach in instruction, and fre- 
quent written work. Such features as the requirement of special re- 
ports, outside and source readings, and employment of multiple texts 
were noted by 14, and use in the course of strong and experienced 
teachers was mentioned by 11 others. Regarded by 8 respondents as 
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an unusually successful feature of the course was use of audiovisual 
materials, and by 2 others the interdisciplinary approach in instruc- 
tion. For 2 respondents, the use of literary and art materials in the 
course and the latter’s correlation with a world literary survey, were 
thought especially worthy of mention. 

More frequently mentioned than any other feature of the course 
was the advantage resulting from small classes. “The discussion sec- 
tions,” reported a large private university in the Midwest, “introduces 
students to problems through the study and analysis of historical docu 
ments.” And one of the oldest of the private universities in the East 
reported the “use of original source material along with a brief text’’ 
an unusually successful feature of the course. ‘’Close contact with 
teacher and student” and feeling of freedom to interrupt and speak up 
and come to office to talk with faculty,” was regarded at one of the 
country’s largest private universities as the appropriate feature to 
report. A woman’s college in the South likewise indicated that “class 
discussions of significant trends and movements, including current 
events as seen in the light of the past” were regarded as the best feature 
of the course. 

Illustrative of the importance attached to good teaching in the 
course was the comment of a departmental chairman in a large State 
university in the East ; “Our emphasis [ is] upon good teaching. This 
is the primary emphasis in selecting instructors.” From a State uni- 
versity in the West came the report that “no graduate assistants” were 
employed for the course— that “our staff is fully competent” and “each 
instructor teaches his own way.” One State university in the West 
noted that “all sections” of the course are “taught by those of pro 
fessorial rank.” A large private university in the East observed that 
“our best people lecture” and that “our Ph.X) candidate man the quits 
and discussion sections under supervision by lecturers.” A State 
college in the Southwest, formerly a teachers college, likewise stressed 
the competency of the teachers in the course and observed further that 
each instructor was “independent” — “no uniformity as to reading, 
tests, etc.” 

Success in the handling of the always difficult problem of readings 
and reports was regarded by several institutions as the course's bit 
feature. I* one small coeducational liberal arts college in the Upper 
South the “discussion on outside reading, particularly great books,” 
was noted. A woman’s college in the East reported “constant use of 
library (open shelf) no lecture^ or textbooks; use of sources usually 
unabridged edition], independent projects and papers.” And from 
a smaller college for women in the East came the reply that “students 
report on a reading list three times each semester” ; also that “they 
read selections from between 20 and BO important historical works in 
the coarse of the year besides a textbook of about 800 pages.” A 
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private university in the deep South reported an experiment with 
papers “to be discussed with professor in office’’ and “some reduction 
of lectures perhaps.” 

Other approaches to the problem of readings included use of a de- 
partmental source book, the conducting of a special workshop, and 
the maintenance of an honors program. 

The second largest category of responses to this particular quest ion 
( 18 ) emphasized the course’s contribution to the intellectual improve- 
ment of the student. In this connection, it was noted that in giving 
tiie student some understanding of the jams pies of the world and their 
cultures, the course made for tolerance and perspective. For in- 
stance, in a Midwestern State teachers college offering a course in 
world civilization from ancient time®, “the concept that Western 
civilization owes a debt to these earlier civilizations” was regarded as 
c 1 a valuable lesson taught by the course. “We have clung to this re- 
quirement,” continued the response, “because our freshman* students 
come to us with almost no study of ancient and medieval history.” 
A similar course in a Western State college of education “creates an 
understanding on the part of the student of the world he lives in and 
its problems.” t 

The “development of [a] sense of Western Civilisation,” and 
affording the student an “excellent chance to trace [the] develop- 
ment of Western thought” were regarded as strong features of the 
course in a private Eastern university and a private Pacific Coast 
Liberal arts college, respectively. At a large Eastern private college 
for men, where the course in United States history parallels develop- 
ments in other parts of the world, it is felt that students gain “a better 
perspective 1 of United States history. A somewhat similar course at 
a large Eastern college for women “promotes some understanding of 
the development of U. S. in the Atlantic World." “The breaking 
down of the extreme religious provincialism of nfuny students" was 
reported as the Western civilization course’s most successful feature 
in a Southern college for women. 

A few re ponses (6) stressed the fact that the course was good 
history, and, by implication, that this was success enough. For in- 
stance, a State university in the Upper South reported: “It is an 
honest course in fundamental history.” A State university in the 
Wert, responded that “we feel we do give a pretty fair understanding 
of the political, economic, and social history of the Western World.” 
At 3 other institutions, the creation of student interest in the historical 
approach to problems, an<J the attraction of students to history as a 
field of concentration were regarded as outstanding features of the 
course. 

Still other institutions (4) emphasized the course’s valuable educa- 
tional byproducts, such as inculcation of good study habits, training 
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in note-taking and organizing material, and intellectual discipline. 
Wrote a respondent from an Eastern State university : “One of ‘hard- 
est’ courses on campus.” “Good ‘discipline’ in basic knowledge and 
skills and stamina.” 

Of the remaining 16 institutions that made some kind of response to 
the question of unusually successful features-efThe course, 2 noted 
that it was especially useful for science students and for other non- 
specialists in history. Only 1 institution reported that all features 
of the course were unusually successful, and only 2 gave the answer 
“None”; the other 11 responses were so varied as not to be classifiable. 
These included such features as emphasis on the Far East, or emphasis 
on the American national period. 


The History Course Most Frequently Token: Features Regarded 
by Respondents as Weaknesses 


In response to the invitation to indicate any outstanding weaknesses 
the course might have, 104 statements were made by 96 institutions. 1 
Of the 104, 44 related to lack of time to accomplish the purposes of 
the course. “Too little time for such a big subject,” was the response 
from a Midwestern land-grant college. “The greatest weakness,” 
came the response from a woman’s college in the East, “is the enor- 
mous scope of the course. It is hard to correct this because it seems 
essential that students have some familiarity with great epochs and 
names, if they are to be considered educated persona.” “Time too 
brief — 3 hours weekly — to assign extensive reading,” wrote a Western 
liberal arts college, “though about 100 books are consulted by students 
during the 2 semesters." “I have never been convinced,” replied a 
departmental chairman in a Southern State university, “that it would 
not be better to cover a shorter period well.” And at a private uni- 
versity in the West, the course is “rushed and somewhat frustrating 
to both staff and students.” , 

Complaints that the course was allotted too little time were not 
limited to institutions offering a 1-quarter, or 1 -semester course: 
the complaint came, for illustration, from institutions offering a 
1-quarter, a 2-quarter, a 6-semester hour, and an 8-semester hour 
course. 

A second group of responses (16) related to difficulties growing 
out of lack of physical facilities and course materials. In 1 institu- 
tion, a syllabus was needed ; in 8, maps, audiovisual equipment, and 
illustrative materials were needed; in 6, the textbooks were regarded 
as inadequate; and in 7, there was trouble arising from lack of dupli- 
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cate oopiee of outaide reading books, and from insufficient or desultory 
library work. 

A weakness of the course reported by 13 respondents was the large 
size of classes or sections. Classes “averaging 80” were regarded as 
too large at a Western State university ; and at a Southern technical 
college, “classes of 40 to 45” were “too large for small group method 
of teaching.” 

Several of an additional 13 responses having to do primarily with 
the student and the course, related also to the claaB-aize problem. For 
instance, 2 complained that not enough attention could be given to the 
individual, even to the outstanding student; 1 complained of a lack 
of effective discussion ; and 1 noted the problem of giving the student 
a firm grip on the pertinent facts embraced by the course. Others 
noted the poor quality of students or their lack of interest in or prep- 
aration for the course. “Many poorly prepared students results in 
discrimination against better students,” wrote a Southern State uni- 
versity. And from a Midwestern private university came the obser- 
vation that “some 20 percent” of the students “show weak interest 
because course is obligatory.” From 2 institutions was registered the 
objection that many students took only one part of the course; and 
from another that they lacked the classical training required by the 
course. 

< Difficulties in determining such matters as the scope, depth, and 
s chronological divisions of the course were reported by- 12 institutions. 
There were 2 reports that the course gave insufficient attention to 
Asia ; 8 that it was necessarily superficial ; and 8 that it was difficult 
to present enough historical data to clarify the ideas presented. There 
was one complaint for each of several items: that a combined Euro- 
pean — United States history course gave too little attention to the 
United States; that the time allotment to the chronological periods of 
the course was defective ; that the course overlapped good secondary 
school courses ; and that there was a problem of chronological treat- 
ment vb. select periods and problems. 

In the report of weaknesses in the course, the teacher was not 
spared. “Teaching of repeated sections,” wrote a Midwestern private 
university, “makes teachers dull.” And from a private university in 
the West came the response : “Course here very Veil regarded, but we 
must for budgetary reasons rely on Ph.D. candidates and beginning 
instructors.” Attention was also called by respondents to insufficient 
teaching personnel, to lack of broadly educated personnel, to the 
tend enc y of teachers to “ride their specialty,” and to the difficulty of 
coordinating the lectures with work of quiz sections. 

In only 5 instances, did responses indicate that the course had no 
outrtanding weaknesses. Reported 1 of these, a large private uni- 
versity in the Bast : “We think it a fine oourse.” 
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History In Integrated Social Sctenc# or Gonoral Education 
Court#* 

Of the 66 institutions that reported offering a general education or 
integrated social science course, 68 supplied estimates of the per- 
centage of students who take these courses in satisfaction of non 
major graduation requirements. In 18 of the 68 institutions, the 
courses are taken for this purpose by 105 percent of the students; in 
. 8, by 90-05 peroent; in 7, by 60-88 percent; in 9, from 20-46 percent; 
and in 16, from 1-12 peroent Thus, in over one-half of the institu 
tions reporting pertinent data on the item, 50-100 percent of students 
take these courses in connection with nonmajor graduation require- 
ments. 

In response to the request for an indication of the place of the 
course in the curriculum, 87, or 57.8 percent, of 64 institutions 
4 reported that the course was in the Social Science Division ; 8, or 12.5 
percent, reported that it was in the Department of History or of 
History and Political Science; and 19, or 29.7, reported that the 
course had a place in the curriculum different from the foregoing. In 
about a third of the latter, the course is under the Department of Gen- 
eral Education or (ten eral Studies: Remaining responses identified 
the administration of the course in a variety of ways: Integrated 
department, libera] arts social science committee, department of 
hu m a ni ties, departments concerned, social science departments other 
than history, and so on. 

In more than one- half of the institutions (25 of 47) that reported 
the approximate percentage of infraction provided in these courses 
by the History staff, the latter supplies little or none of the instruc- 
tion : Done at all in 21 institutions, and only from 5 to 15 percept in 4 
others. In 7 institutions, however, the History staff supplies 100 per- 
cent of the instruction, and in 7 others, from 50 to 80 peroent. In 8 
institutions, from 20 to 40 percent of the instruction is supplied by the 
History staff. From one medium-sized State university in which the 
History staff offers 8-10 peroent of the instruction in the course, cam e 
the comment: “This course is experimental and in the opinion of the 
History Depart [ men ]t highly dubious in value.” 


V. 
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Chapter 5 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 


D USING THE YEAB 19&&-56, 882 institutions of higher educa- 
tion conferred bachelor's or first professional degrees in govern- 
ment or political science. 1 This number does not, of course, indicate 
the extapt of political science offerings, since many institutions offer 
1 or more courses in the subject without haring a department or offer- 
ing a major.* s 

Of a sample of 819 institutions, 186 responded that they had a social 
science requirement for bachelor's degrees and that political science 
oounted toward the requirement (table 1). Among the 186, there 
were 188 institutions that conferred degrees in political science in 
1956-M. 


Th* Potttkol Sd«i»c* Court* Which Students Mott Frequently 
Tcd reTowqrd Sorting o Bodretor-Oagre* Sodol Selene* 
Requirement 


Among the 186 institutions that have a bachelor-degree social aci- 
enoe requirement toward which political science may count, slightly 
more one- half have the requirement for all bachelor’s degrere 
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conferred by them. Four-fifths of 150 institutions hare the require- 
ment for all A B. degrees, and nearly one-half of 128 institutions 
have it for all B, 8. degrees (table 2). 

For bachelor’s degrees in the 4 professional areas covered by the 
questionnaire, the social science requirement varies widely. Whereas 
the requirement obtains among more than four-fifths of reporting 
institutions for all bachelor’s degrees in business and commerce and 
m education, it applies to all degrees in agriculture in less than three- 

, 7® of r6 Po rtm 8 institutions and in engineering in less than one- 

naif (table 2), 

In instances where the requirement does not apply to all bachelor’s 
de^ees of a given type or in a given area, respondents indicated 

that it did apply to some of these degrees. For example, it may 
apply to all A. B. degrees except those in fine arts; to all B 8 degrees 
in agriculture except those in dairy industry or poultry husbandry , 
to all bachelors degree® in business and commerce except those in 
secretarial training and business education; to all bachelor’s degrees 
in education except those in physical education or industrial arts edu- 
cation; and to aU B. S. degrees in engineering except those in aero- 
nautical or metallurgical engineering. Moreover, 64 institutions re- 
ported that they had the requirement for some bachelor’s degrees not 
specifically covered by the questionnaire; these included degrees in 
such areas as music, nursing education, and pharmacy 
Respondents indicated that American government is the political 
science course most frequently taken toward meeting social science 
requirements for bachelor’s degrees-that for this purpose it exceeds 
all other political science course® combined by about 8 to 1, its nearest 
competitor being introduction to political science and/or government. 

Regardless of title, the political scienoe course most frequently 
taken for the purpose just mentioned, is a specific requirement in 
nearly one-third of institutions, and an el^tive in a group require- 
ment in nearly one-half of them. It is a required or recommended 
prerequisite for all other political science court** in slightly more 
«mn one-half of reporting institutions (table 8). In nearly three- 
fifths of institutions, it was estimated that 50-100 percent of students 
wou d meet the social science requirement by taking political science 
(table 7) J m more than three-fourths, that 90 perremtor more of stu- 
dents enrolled m the course would complete it for credit /tehtefrl . and 

f T 6fthBy tk%t f ° r ^ nt of thq* sKte this 
Would be the only course m the subject they would fake (table 9) 

The course has an enrollment of 809-a figure unusually high bo- 

cause of the disproportionate number of large institutions in the 
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In nine-tenths of institutions,- the coarse is usually taken in the 
I freshman year ( table 5) ; and in nearly two- third*, is taught in groups 
of not more than 26-60 students (table 4). In nearly three-fourths 
of institutions, the course is taught by staff members of the 3 usual 
f professorial ranks (table 10) ; and in nearly three -fifths, the course’s 
basic pattern is determined either iff individual course instructors 
or by a departmental committee (table 11). 

»■ 
im 

Th« Political Science Course Most Frequently Taken: Scope, 
Emphasis, and Recent Changes 

If any one thing stands out in the 168 responses as to content or 
emphasis of the political science course of number- 1 frequency, it is 
the large emphasis that is placed on American national government. 
In many institutions, to be sure, the course is on American national 
government rather than on American Government — Federal, State, 
and local. 

But in the latter course, which is the political science course most 
frequently taken in connection with bachelor-degree social science 
requirements, the national governmental emphasis is also pronounced ; 
and to some extent it is found in courses on comparative government 
and on introduction to political science and government. 

Since these courses carry ah average of only 8.8 semester hours 
of credit, and many of them carry only 8 semester hours, it is under- 
standable why, in the competition for attention, the national govern- 
ment should win out over State and local government' It is under- 
standable because of the large role the national government for long 
has played in our country and the especially powerful role it has 
played during the past quarter-century. 

Thus, a land-grant- college in the Midwest notes that w the course, 
being limited to one quarter, concentrates on American Nat[iona]l 
Gov[cmmen]t.” An institution of similar type in the upper South 
reports that the course “is the customary American gov[emmenJt 
course— chiefly Federal government” And a similar institution in 
yew England indicates that the course places greater emphasis on 
Federal than on State and local governments. At a State university 
in the West, the course is on'the national government, “pins some 
State and local government in second quarter.” 

Where the course places large emphasis on State and local govern- 
ment, this emphasis may be dictated by State law. Ten institutions 
representing the North, South, and Wert, and all except one publicly 
supported, each reports some emphasis on the government of the 
State in which the institution is located. 
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And, as noted, certain other political science courses that are taken 
to satisfy or help satisfy a social science requirement, may contain 
considerable American Government content Thus, at a private uni- 
versity in New England, the course is one-third American govern- 
ment and two-thirds comparative government and theory of 
government At a Midwestern private university, the course gives 
consideration to the principles of political science “and their applica- 
tion to the Amerfican] system.’’ And at a Midwestern State univer- 
sity, the emphasis is upon “basic principles of political science 
illustrated primarily by reference to American experience.” At a 
Territorial university, where the course is a combination of American 
Government, comparative government, political behavior, and so on, 
“greatest stress” is placed “upon the American scene.” rl 

To the request for statements of significant change in recent years 
in the course’s scope or emphasis, there were 77 responses. Of these, 
20, or 26.0 percent, indicated that there had been no changes or none 
of significance. One respondent noted: “Not materially [changed] 
in about 10 years.” Two respondents indicate^dates of changed 
scope or emphasis (1952, 1957) but did not describe the change; and 
1 felt he was too new to the course to answer the question. 

Among the 54 institutions that reported recent changes in the 
course’s scope or emphasis no one change was reported by as many 
as a third of the respondents. The most frequently noted change 
(10), although the phraseology describing it was by no means uni- 
form, was greater emphasis than previously on functional aspects of 
government Thus, a State university in New England reported a 
“minimum of description and maximum of functional [data] directly 
related to pressing major problems facing society.” And a private 
college in New England noted that in their course on American Gov- 
ernment and politics they “now use practical politicians in some large 
lecture sessions.” A private university in the Upper South described 
the change as “more process and less structure.” And a private uni- 
versity in the Southwest reported that their American Government 
course had changed from a “so-called” general education approach to 
a strong functional coverage.” 

’While 3 institutions indicated that their courses were now placing 
more emphasis on the Federal Government than previously, 4 others 
reported greater emphasis on the government of the State in which 
the institution was located. In 2 of the latter institutions, the change 
in emphasis was required by State law. 

In 2 institutions where the course had been on American Govern- 
ment, a change had been made to American and comparative gov- 
ernment One private university in the Southeast reported a 1-year 
course consisting of American Government the first semester and 
comparative government the second A private university in the East 
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devotes one- third of the course to American Government and two- 
thirds to comparative government and theory. An d in 1 comparative 
government course, the countries studied had increased from 8 to 6. 
At a private college in the South the change had been from an equally 
weighted American -comparative Government course to one devoting 
the first semester to American and comparative government, and the 
second to international relations. At a Midwestern private uni- 
versity a change had been made from emphasis on the United States 
in world affaire to equal emphasis on domestic and foreign policy 
issues. And at a private university in the East a change had been 
made from a course on Federal, State, and local government with 
a constitutional law approach to one on comparative government, po- 
litical theory, basic political institutions and processes, and adminis- 
trative law. 

A change in the American Government couree from a constitu- 
tional emphasis to political behavior was reported by an Eastern 
municipal college, whereas in a similar course in a Southern public 
institution, “the citizenship approach” had recently come to be em- 
phasized. And at a private university in the East, the course gives 
“more emphasis to civil rights and less to national defense and gov- 
ernment and the economy.” A public institution in the South re- 
ported that, beginning in 1956, their course placed “increased emphasis 
upon constitutional rights and national supremacy.” 

A number of institutions reported changes in couree scope or em- 
phasis which did not lend themselves to classification : more theory 
and len structure; more principles and less structure; more on the 
nature of political science; and more attention to introduction to 
government in the American Government course. One institution 
noted that its course on modern government had just been introduced ; 
another that its couree on introduction to government was introduced 
in 1953-54; and another that it had changed its couree from Ameri- 
can Government to introduction to political science. One institution 
noted that the course became a requirement for all degrees in 1952; 
and still another that the couree was to be integrated with social 
science. Three institutions reported that the course was annually 
or constantly revised. 

Respondents provided no conclusive evidence of either a credit- 
hour contraction or expansion of the couree : 2 noted an increase in 
credit hours, and 4 a decrease. 

Five respondents noted recent changes in the teaching or mechanics 
of the course; one stressed outside readings and term papers; one 
that a “discussion hour” was introduced several years ago; one that 
reading emphasis had changed from the textbook to pamphlets, gov- 
ernment documents, and paper-bound books; another that emphasis 
was being placed on case studies; and still another that the lecture- 
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preceptorial methods and a alight amount of comparative govern* 
ment had been introduced. 


The Political Science Course Most Frequently Taken: Features 
Regarded by Respondents as Unusually Successful 

Although a majority of the respondents who gave their opinions 
as to the unusually successful features of the course did not single 
• out any one feature for notice, they did emphasize 4 features which 
may be classified under the headings of (1) practical applications 
and field work, (2) good teaching, (3) readings and discussion, and 
(4) citizenship. 

On the item of practicality, one State university in the Midwest 
reported that “students contact leader of party of their choioe in home 
community, offering to help during weeks at home, reporting back 
to instructor. They also write to congressman of home district con- 
cerning some public issue then before Congress, or which they think 
should be considered” This respondent noted that the instructor 
“has to inspect letter before it is sent,” “A study of how government 
actually functions at the grass roots level through actual cases,” was 
the feature reported by a public institution in the South. “The 
mechanics and abstractions of government are minimized exeept 
where these apply to the actual application of government to people 
and their problems.” In similar vein, a woman’s college in the East 
directs attention to “personal observation and report on some agency 
or problem of gov[emmen]t.” ^knd a similar institution in the 
South reports such student practices as “observation of the Federal 
District Court, [and] Naturalization Proceedings,” “helping students 
with absentee ballot,” and “observation of local government institu- 
tions.” 

At a Midwestern private college, an effort is made “to have each 
student make a study of his congressional district to observe the 
dynamics of the population, economic shifts, and interest groups to 
understand the interaction of such forces upon elections, policies, and 
international issues.” And at a private university in the East, an 
effort is made to relate courses to student organizations on the 
campus. 

On the side of instruction there were also numerous comments. 
“Each instructor,” wrote a State university in the West, “is given 
a free hand to use what methods he wishes.” “Insistence on good 
teachi n g” was one of the unusually succ e ss f ul features of the course 
at a large private oollege in the East; and from a similar institution 
in the same region came the comment that the course k “taught only 
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by men with considerable teaching experience.” “Use of senior men 
exclusively” was the feature reported by a large private university 
m the East 

Also prominent among features of the course regarded as unusually 
successful were arrangements for reading and discussion. At a 
Southern public institution, for instance, the “course succeeds in get- 
ting students to face and discuss fundamental issues.” At a similar 
institution in the Wert, there is “widespread use of government cases 
for application of principles.” A private university in the South 
reported “encouragement of outride reading through circulation of 
printed book reviews,” and also the use of slides “Students say they 
value most the opportunity for discussion,” wrote a private college in 
the South. “Faculty feels the course is an introduction to reflective 
t hinkin g and discussion of public questions and an opportunity to 
teach something about institutional relationships and theory.” A 
public college in the East felt the course’s most successful feature was 
“stimulation of discussion through snail sections ( 20 - 26 ).” At two 
State universities in the East, attention was called to the use in the 
course of newspapers — at one, the use of a Sunday edition, and at the 
other, the use of three huge dailies. 

While promotion of good citizenship was implied in many of the 
responses, some were more explicit than others. A State university 
in the Wert reported that the course “gives [a] basic understanding 
of democracy.” One Southern public institution noted the course’s 
“presentation of material relating to civil rights”; and another called 
attention to the coarse’s “production of more purpose-minded students 
who are better informed and more determined to become active par- 
ticipants in the solution of prob[lem]s that may confront them as 
citizens and future voters . . .And a private institution in the 
East reported the course’s emphaf^s “on ethical principles underlying 
a good political order.” / 

A private university in the East reported that the “course as a whole 
has proven successful”; and substantially the same evaluation was 
given the course at 2 fitate universities, one in the East, the other in 
the Midwest. A State roH ege in the Midwest said of the course: 
“About 3 years ago the State enacted a statute requiring all persons 
to pass a test on the U. S. Constitution, the Constitution of the State * 
of . . . and the proper display of, the flag before obtaining a cer- 
tificate to teach. This course satisfies that requirement” 

Because 6 different persons were teaching it, one respondent frit 
be could noty)etennine the course’s most successful feature; and 3 
respondents felt that the course had no such feature. 
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Th« Political Science Court# Mott Frequently Taken.* Feafu rot 
Regarded by Respondents as Weaknesses 

Respondents were given an opportunity to indicate any outstanding 
weaknesses as well as any especially successful features they believed 
the course to hare. A total of 81 responses were received, 8 of them 
to the effect that the course had no weaknesses or at least no impor- 
tant or “outstanding" weaknesses. One institution reported that it 
ha4 not jet had enough experience with the course to evaluate it 

Among the remaining 72 institutions, however, various comments 
as to course imperfections were made, 49 ( 68.1 percent) of them hav- 
ing to do with (1) shortage of time, (2) Urge size of classes or sec- 
tions, (8) unsatisfactory topical content, (4) differences in student 
motivation and background, and (5) unsatisfactory textbooks. 

The largest group of complaints (21) centered on the time allot- 
ment for the course. In one form or another, the comment was that 
too much was attempted in too little time. Examination of the 
credit-hours allotted the course in these particular institutions indi- 
cates that they approximate the average for all responding institu- 
tions, or 3.8 semester hours. One of the Territorial universities may 
have spoken for the group when it reported that “for most students 
we are attempting the impossible — to introduce them to the study of 
gov[emmen]t in the period of one short sem [ester] and at the <*» m« 
time to equip them adequately for their role as citizens. Sinoe the 
‘impossible’ takes a little more time to accomplish, we have been, and 
shall continue to experiment with course content, teaching techniques, 
and motivation factors.” 

The second largest group (14) of comments as to weaknesses re- 
lated to section and class sire. An Eastern private university re- 
ported that the class was “too large and varied in its makeup.” A 
State university in the West reported, “Classes far too large” ; and 
an Eastern liberal arts college with classes of 25-60 observed that 
these were “too large for adequate discussion.” And a State techni- 
cal college in the South noted that “classes of 40-45 are too large for 
group methods.” An Eastern private university wrote that the 
course had “no outstanding weakness,” although classes were “too 
Urge for discussion sessions.” 

An equal number of respondents (14) expressed dissatisfaction with 
the course’s content; however, there was considerable variation in 
news as to this. For instance, 2 respondents felt the course was too 
general, and 2 felt that it was too detailed ; 1 felt that it devoted too 
much time to the Federal Government and too little to State and 
local ; and 2 wondered if it might not be better to replace the Ameri- 
can Government course with one on general political science. One 
respondent observed that the course’s “level of abstraction is perhaps 
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too high,” while 5 others were of the opinion that their courses placed 
too much stress on structure and not enough or ideas. Another be- 
lieved that the course should be more functional. 

The problem of differences in student motivation and background 
is probably most difficult in introductory courses, especially if these 
courses are required. For instance, a Southern private university 
reported the need of ‘Stimulus’ 1 of students before they take the 
course ‘Ho <xmd^»pathy because it is required.” It was noted that 
approximately speaks are required to accomplish this end. A State 
college on the Pacific Coast reported that theirs was a “low level 
course due to inadequate background before entrance.” And a Mid- 
western private university called attention to the course’s “lack of 
general attractiveness to moat students.” A woman’s college in the 
Fast “would prefer a separate section for freshmen." 

Four institutions, 2 of them offering an introduction to government 
course, and 2 offering American Government, felt that text materials 
were unsatisfactory. As to the introduction to government course, 
one respondent said there was “no suitable text available”; and the 
other recorded his dissatisfaction with his present text and noted 
that “there are only a few in the field.” Aa for American Govern- 
ment, one view was that “many textbooks are too old- fashion [ed]”; 
and another was that' texts in this field “tend to be too long to allow 
the amount of time for library work which we would like fo see 
devoted to it” 

A number of other weaknesses were also noted. Two private uni- 
versities in the East complained at the “mechanical testing” and the 
“reliance on objective examinations owing to large numbers.” A 
Southern private university reported that the course had “insufficient 
visual aids” and that there was “insufficient time for field activities”; 
and a Midwestern private college reported that students in the bourse 
had “not enough opportunity for participation in political life.” A 
State university in the West complained at the imperfect continuity 
between the work of the first and second semesters, and a Midwestern 
private university noted the difficulty in their course of integrating 
political science with economics and sociology. 

A Midwestern State university reported that it was “not entirely 
satisfied with [a] straight lecture course”; and a large private college 
in the East felt t^at too much latitude was allowed the instructors 
in the course. The sometimes-maligned use of graduate students as 
instructors was put in a different light by a State university in the 
Southeast. “Weaknesses, of course, it has,” wrote this respondent 
of the course, “but I do not know of one which I would call ‘outstand- 
ing.’ The inevitable rotation or turnover in instructional personnel 
where grad[uate] stud[ent] instructors are used may be a weakness, 
but I feel sure this is more than offset by the freshness as compared 
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with the tendency of senior personnel to ‘go stale’ if celled upon to 
te&ch the elementary course too frequently.” 


Political Science In In te g r at e d Social Science or General 
Education Courses 

In 61 institutions, general education or integrated social science 
oourseenrbe offered; 59 of these also hare social science requirements 
toward which political science may count Of 47 institutions that 
supplied data on the item, 17 require the course of all bachelor-degree 
candidates, 24 require it of from less than 1 percent to 50 percent, 
and 5 require it of from 60 to 90 percent. One institution requires it of 
no one. 

Of 58 of them institutions, the course is administered by the social 
science division in 29, by the political science department in 7, and 
under other arrangements in 22. The latter include the department 
of interdisciplinary studies, the basic college, the psychology and so- 
ciology departments acting jointly, the directed studies program, the 
philosophy department, the general education department, the general 
education committee appointed by the president, the rice president 
for academic affairs, and so on. 

.Jn 12 of 42 responding institutions, political science provides no 
part of the instruction in these courses ; in 25, it provides from 5 to 
percent; and in 4, from 40 to 60 percent. In 1 institution, it 
provides all the instruction in the course. 
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Chapter 6 

SOCIOLOGY 


F ROM the 319 institutions in the social science survey, 215 re- 
sponses to the sociology questionnaire were received (table 1). 
Of this number, 185 reported a bachelor-degTee social science require- 
ment toward whose fulfillment sociology might count The 185 rep re - 
of the 677 » institutions that con far red bachelor’s 
degrees in sociology in 1955-56, There are, of course, many insti- 
tutions that do not offe^a major in sociology but which offer one or 
more courses in the subject’ 

Th« Sociology Court# Which Students Most Frequently Take 
Toward Satisfying a Bachelor-Degree Social Science 
Requirement „ 


Nearly one-half of the 185 institutions that reported a bachelor- 
degree social science requirement toward the fulfillment of which 
courses in sociology might be taken, indicated that this requirement 
applied to all bachelor’s degrees conferred by them. Nearly seven- 
tenths of reporting institutions have the requirement for all their 
A. B. degrees, and slightly over one-half have it for all their B. S. 
degrees (table 2). 

Among institutions reporting degree data in the 4 professional 
areas covered by the questionnaire, the social science requirement 
applied to all bachelor’s degrees in engineering in slightly less than 
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one-third ; to ali bachelor's degrees in agriculture in a little over two- 
fifths ; to all bachelor’s degrees in business and commerce in slightly 
over two-thirds; and to all bachelor’s degrees in education in nearly 
three- fourths (table 2), * 

In institutions where the requirement did not apply to all bachelor’s 
degrees in a given category, it might apply to some. Thus, it might 
apply to all A. B. decrees except those in music or home economics ; 
to all B. B. degrees except in biology, mathematics, or applied science; 
to all B. S. degrees m agriculture except those in agricultural engi- 
neering or plant pathology ; to all bachelor’s degrees in business and 
commerce except those in general business, statistics, or marketing; 
and to all bachelor's degrees in education except those in elementary 
education or industrial education. Among institutions not requiring 
social science for all B. S. degrees in engineering, however, the lists 
of exceptions were so extensive as to suggest that the requirement 
applied to virtually none of these degrees. 

To the query whether there was for bachelor's degrees not specifi- 
cally covered by the questionnaire a social science requirement toward 
which sociology might count, there were 85 positive responses. Among 
bachelor^ degrees reported were those in journalism, medical tech- 
nology, and occupational therapy. 

In nearly nine-tenths of reporting institutions, introductory soci- 
ology is the course that students most frequently take in that subject 
toward meeting, social science requirements for bachelor’s degree*. 
But whether the course is introductory sociology or some other, it is 
a required or recon unended prerequisite for all or most other courses 
in the subject in nearly four-fifths of institutions (table 3). For stu- 
dents generally, it is a required course in but little more than two- 
fifths of reporting institutions, whereas it is an elective in a group 
requirement in nearly three- fifths (table 8). Actually, in about one 
half of reporting institutions, 50-100 percent of students meet the 
soda! science requirement for bachelor's degrees by taking sociology 
(table 7). 

In 160 of 174 institutions, respondents estimated that 90 percent or 
more of students enrolled in the course would complete it for credit 
(table 8) ; and in nearly seven-tenths of reporting institutions it was 
estimated that, for 50-100 percent of these students, this first course 
in sociology would also be the last ( table 9) . 

In nearly 65 percent of institutions, the course is usually taken in 
the sophomore year and in about SO percent in the freshman year 
(table 6) ; it averages 8.6 semester hours of credit; and enrolls an 
average of 202 students, with a range of from 7 to 937 (table 4). 
This average enrollment is unusually high because of the dispro- 
portionate number of large institutions in the sample. 

In nearly 71 percent of 182 reporting institutions, the course is 
taught exclusively in groups of not more than 26-60 students (table 
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o in n^|%than three fourths of institutions, the course is taught 
P ml orn i n anfl y by staff members of the 3 usual professorial ranks 
(table 10) In nearly two thirds of 1?6 reporting institutions, the 
i*aic pattern of the course is determined wither by the individual 
course instructor or by a departmental committee (table UK 


Th« Sociology Court* Mo it FrwqusnHy Token: Scop#, Emphmls, 
and Recent Chongei 

Ab noted, in nearly nine-tenths of institutions, introductory sociol- 
ogy is the sociology course most frequently taken by students toward 
satisfying a bachelor-degree social science requirement. However, re 
>f*onses as to scope or other emphasis in llus course show considerable 
variation from institution to institution. While some resjKuises indi 
cated merely the general character of the course, or not«jd that tee 
scope and emphasis were identical with the contents of a standard 
textbook, others went into greater detail. Unless otherwise noted, the 
discus^Kitti that follows has to do with the introduce rv course. 

from a New England State university came the response that the 
course was a general introduction with “emphasis on scientific ap 
[i roach, problems, and principles.” From an Eastern private uni 
versity came a response indicating emphasis on American institutions. 
A Southern State university reported a “strong social anthropology 
emphasis 5 whereas a State university on the Pacific Coast reported 
that their emphasis was “on basic knowledge — not problems,’’ A 
Midwestern private university reported “emphasis on theory and 
research ” In a somewhat similar vein, an Eastern private university 
reported a “theoretical introduction and application of concepts.” 

A casebook emphasis was reported by a Midwestern State univer 
sity, where a departmental ly consf rooted casebook was used to supple- 
ment the text, and by an Eastern private university. In the latter 
institution, the course of number-1 frequency is on social problems. 
In the introductory course at a Midwestern private university, the 
emphasis is on “contemporary society and social science behavior”; 
and at a private liberal arts college in the same region, emphasis in 
the course is on the American “middle class in terms of functioning.” 

The main purpose of the institution was reflected in a report from 
an Eastern technical institute that emphasis in the introductory 
course included the “impact of technology on society.” Likewise, at 
a State teachers college in the same region, emphasis in the course is 
directed toward values for later teaching purposes. 

In several institutions the course emphasizes American society or is 
exclusively devoted to that subject. In an Eastern State university 
where the course of number- 1 frequency is on the Sociology of Ameri- 
can Life, the approach is “by means of the well accepted sociological 
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concepts — descriptive and analytical.'’ Twoj^rivate institutions in 
the East offered a similar course but stressed contemporary American 
life or American society since 1900. In the introductory course, an 
Arrierican life emphasis was reported by a Southwestern State college, 
and by each of two State teachers colleges located in the East and 
Midwest, respectively. 

1 Some institutions reported a course on Social Problems as the 
course of number- 1 frequency. Thus, a Western State university 
noted that emphasis in a course of this type was on “analysis of 
major social and personality problems baaed on social disorganisa- 
tion approach.” 

The emphasis becomes more personal and direct in courses on court- 
ship and m&jju&ge or marriage and family. The emphasis in such a 
course at a Southern land-grant college is “functional preparation for 
marriage.” And at a Southern private college, the “course is con- 
cerned with the practical human problem of growing up in a family, 
courting and getting married,” and with “making a suoceffiful mar- 
riage and building and administering a home.” 

Other emphasis in the introductory course included societies around 
the world, and contrasts of rural and urban society. In, one institu- 
tion the course of number- 1 frequency is on Western an^ Eastern 
cultures. 

If the acope^oy emphasis of the course of number-1 frequency had 
been altered in any significant way in recent years, respondents were 
requested to indicate the approximate date and the nature of the 
change. Vo this request, there were 48 responses, 19, or 39.6 percent, 
of which indicated that there had been no recent change of signifi- 
cance; some specified that no change had been made during the past 
4—5 or 10 years. Of the remaining 29 institutions, 14 indicated 
changes in the course’s scope or emphasis, most of them during the 
period 1962-67. Among the changes were: more emphasis than 
previously on the cross-cultural approach; change from biological 
emphasis ho emphasis on sociological concepts ; change from recitation 
procedures in the course to analysis and discussion ; change from the 
problem approach to analysis; the adoption of an easier text; and 
more emphasis on urban society. Two additional institutions noted 
that changes had been made in 1968 and 1964, but did not indicate 
what these changes had been. 

Among the r emaining 18 responses were statements that the course 
was constantly being .revised or that revisions were currently being 
studied, that more emphasis was being placed on principles and less 
on social problems* and that more attention was being given to 
original work. 

<t 


■ 
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Tb* Sociology Court* Mott frequently Taken: Features 
Regarded by Respondents as Unusually Successful 

Respondents were invited to describe briefly any features of the 
course which they felt were unusually successful. While responses 
to thiB request were in no instance identical, the majority of them, 
68 of 91, or 74.7 percent, fitted into certain large groupings. These 
groupings are (a) teaching sociology as a scientific discipline; (b) 
the course’s practical applications; (<?) effective teaching in the 
course; ( d ) good claas or panel discussions; ( e ) use of field trips and 
audiovisual aids; (/) successful reading arrangements; and (?) 
student interest. The remaining 23 responses, or 25.3 percent, were 
“not susceptible to a single classification. They are discussed in the 
last paragraph of this section. 

With reference to sociology as a scientific discipline, a response 
from a New England State university notes that the emphasis in the 
introductory course “on the scientific approach to social behavior/’ 
is an unusually successful feature. In similar vein, a land-grant 
college in the West reports that “emphasis on objectivity in dealing 
with social factors” is “for many students . .4 completely new and 
quite an awakening.’’ 

A Midwestern State university notes the use in the introductory 
course of “cases, based on interpersonal and confhiunity problems.” 
The caae-rhethod approach was alpo reported by 4 other institutions. 
A Midwestern private university finds unusually successful in the 
introductory course “special projects in comparative cultures and 
their value systems.” Another Midwestern private university re- 
ports as a successful feature, “stnfnilating student’s comprehension 
of changes going on in our society, his relationship to his fellowmen,” 
and 4 an understanding of cultural differences and deemphasizing 
racial and ethnic differences.” 

The application of sociological principles to life experiences was 
likewise regarded by a sizable group of respondents as an unusually 
' successful feature of the course. Thus an Eastern private university 1 
regards “teach Eng understandable concepts that students can retain 
and use throughout life,” as such a feature; and a private university 
in the Mountain States plates a similar estimate upon “analysis of 
human behavior which will help students to adjust to society.” A 
Southqjjn woman’s college notes that “concepts are related to student 
everyday living experience.” The “discussion of home town culture, 
social class system, eta,” was regarded as a successful feature of the 
course by an Eastern coeducational college. * 

For many respondents, the unusually successful features of the 
course consisted of good teaching and effective use of course materials. 
For inst an c e , a^Sou thenTS tate university reported : “we*are happy to 
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have broken the locture-quiz master system to put all instruction in 
the hands of Ph. D. level faculty.” Suggestive of a similar situation 
was the report of a Western private university that, “according to 
student evaluations, the 4 lectures each week are the most successful 
part — in contrast to textbook or section meetings.” An pastern co- 
educational college reports the “broad knowledge of instructor” ; and 
a private university in the South notes that the course is “taught al- 
together” by assista n t, associate, and full professors. 

Arrangements for readings were regarded by several respondents 
as very successful features of the course. In this connection, a Mid- 
western State university notes that the course uses “no standard 
text,” but relies “entirely upon monographs and readings.” A 
woman’s college in the East employs a series of studies in sociology 
“and complete monographs in place of textbook.” 

Visual aids and field trips also were reported as successful features 
of the course. A large Eastern State university reported : “We find 
the closed circuit TV very helpful.” A Southern private university 
reported, without elaboration, “field trips, visual aids.” A private 
college in the West also reported “field trips as well as use of outside 
speakers and movies.” 

Class discussion and good student interest also were stressed. A 
large Eastern university reported “use of discussion sections” and 
added that attention is given to research— “how sociology is built,” 
Another private university in the East reported “discussions of groups 
of less than 20 students.” Still a third private institution in the same 
area not only emphasizes discussion in small groups but also that term 
papers are required, in some cases involving collection of primary data. 

As for student motivation, perhaps something approximating the 
“ ideal is reported by a Midwestern private university: “students axe 
very interested in the course. This basic course attracts many stu- 
dents to major in it.” And a private college in the same area notes 
that the course “is attractive enought to enroll 75' percent of fresh- 
man class in any year and is not required course.” A Southern State 
university mentions the “readiness of students to respond to assigned 
readings and recitations.” 

As already noted, responses such as the ones considered up to this 
point constituted about three-fourths of the total. Remaining re- 
sponses reported the success of the course in dealing with courtship, 
engagement, and marriage, and in emphasizing recent social trends; 
they also made observations on the success of the course in relating 
the abstract to the concrete, integrating disciplines, changing group 
attitudes, and so on. One respondent noted that “lectures are entirely 
independent of text as most texts are written by urban authors 1™H»g 
background and appreciation for rural life, in my opinion.” On the 
other hand, a respondent in a Southern land-grant college noted 
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the coarse is the only one “in which students in the school of agricul- 
ture are exposed to the human side of agriculture.” 

Two institutions found no unusually successful features in the course 
to report, and one noted that there was “no way of judging” its 
ieaturee. ^ 


« * 

The Sociology Course Most Frequently Taken: Features Regarded 
by Respondents as Weaknesses 


% 




Questionnaire recipients were requested to describe any outstanding 
weaknesses the course of number-1 frequency might have. This re- 
quest elicited 100 responses from 90 institutions. In 10 instances re- 
sponsee related to more than one weakness. 

Of the 100 responses, 79 had to do with the following complaints- 
(a) classes or sections are too large; (b) textbooks are unsatisfactory ; 
(o) teachers are inadequate or fail to coordinate their work; (d) stu- 
dents are inexperienced, unprepared, or badly motivated (e) time 
allotted the course is insufficient; (f) too many student grade-levels 
are represented in the same course ; (g) physical and teaching facilities 

for the course are lacking or are unsuitable; and (A) the course is too 
general. 


The weakness that was mentioned most frequently— 19 times— 
was that classes or sections are too large. This particular complaint 
came principally from institutions of large enrollments. 

The second most frequently reported weakness — mentioned 14 
times was that textbooks were unsatisfactory. An Eastern State 
university reported that “no suitable text has been available” for its 
American Lify course; and a Midwestern State university commented 
upon the necessity of depending upon textbooks which are usually 
weak, often over- written, and seldom of much intrinsic merit ” A 
Midwestern liberal arts college alluded to the difficulty of keeping the 
course “on an introductory level” and “avoiding the tendency to use 
research projects which have no meaning for beginners. The trend 
in texts reems to be the reporting of projects which makes the teaching 
more difficult. A Western liberal arts college response contained the 
discouraging note that “only poor texts are available.” A respondent 
at an Eastern State teachers college was of opinion the “course would 
be more thought provoking if textbooks were eliminated and selected 
books and readings substituted.” 

As previously noted in this study, the sociology course of number-1 
fre quency is taught predominantly by assistant, associate, and full 
professors, and good teaching in the course was reported by several 
respondents. Nevertheless, there were some sharp criticisms leveled at 
the way the course was taught in certain institutions. For instance, 
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a Midwestern State university reported the “problem of coordinating 
written materials, lectures, and discussion sections headed by graduate 
assistants.” 

' Moreover, the problem of professorial specialization caused concern 
to some respondents. A private university in the East noted that 
the course “needs standardizing within department to prevent in- 
dividual instructors teaching specialized versions.” A Southern 
State university commented that the “biggest problem is to get staff 
to think of basic instruction as prime bread and butter function.” 
The. “danger is,” this institution continued, “that instructors will 
consider it as a load filler around specialty courses.” It was ob- 
served, too, by a Midwestern land-grant cdllege that there was “too 
much emphasis on ‘proving’ sociology is a science by some instructors, 
at expense of teaching concepts for sociology per se” 

Some reported weaknesses of the course related to the students 
enrolled in it A Westerh land-grant college noted that a 1-quarter 
course and sections of more than 60 students “result in their viewing 
it as something to be gotten through and then forgotten.” And a 
Southern private university reported that students in the course “will 
not read unless threatened with exam.” A Southern private college 
commented on the difficulty of relating the course content “to the 
undergraduate’s experience, which is usually narrow,” and on the 
danger that the course “may degenerate into a series of social gen- 
eralizations, divorced from concrete supporting data.” A private 
university in the East noted that “the students do not have an ade- 
quate command of minimum sociological concepts.” 

In some institutions, the enrollment in the course of students of 
different levels of preparation has created a problem. Thus, in the 
course offered at an Eastern State university, there is a “mixing [of] 
freshmen and upperclassmen from 5 different schools.” At a Mid- 
western State university, the course sections are “too heterogeneous 
in terms of student background.” At an Eastern private university, 
“the difficulty of generalizing for students not planning to major in 
field, and of being inclusive enough for those doing advanc[ed] 
work,” was pointed out as a weakness in the course. 

As noted in this study, the sociology course of number-1 frequency 
averages 8.5 semester hours. Eight respondents specifically reported 
the lack of time as a weakness of the course, and additional respond- 
ents implied so much. As observed in the preceding 4 chapters, 
complaint was also reported by chairmen of anthropology, economics, 
history, and political science departments. 

In view of the foregoing discussion it is perhaps not surprising 
that 6 respondents complained that the course was too general, and 
that an additional respondent lamented that it was too largely a text- 
book course. A Southwestern Stats university reported the 
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course not only “lacks unity” but also “penetration.” A private 
university in the Midwest offering a course on social problems, family 
relationships, and personal and social perspectives, finds it “too vague 
and ill-defined watered-down versions of standard sociology 
offerings.” 

There were complaints, too, that library and physical facilities left 
much to be desired, and that visual aids were lacking. A Midwestern 
State university, while reporting favorably on other features of the 
course, noted the difficulty in getting rooms suitable for case discus- 
sion” and that for the “past 9 years” teaching has been “in a ‘tem- 
porary’ army barracks.” A private university in the Midwest re- 
ported “insufficient use of visual aids”; and a Southern State uni- 
versity noted the lack of “laboratoiy facilities.” Four institutions 
noted the difficulty of offering field trips. 

There were nonrecurring reports of course weaknesses, such as 
failure to use available visual aids; the lecture method of teaching; 
uneven readings; too much emphasis on theory; and insufficient stress 
on sociological principles. Of the total 100 responses, however, 6 
indicated that the course had no weaknesses, and 2 additional re- 
sponses emphasized the satisfactory character of the course as now 
offered. Read one of the latter (from a Midwestern private college) : 
“We don’t claim to have arrived at our optimum, but we do feel that 
we have an excellent text, alert students, and [a] stimulating tAA/rhing 
situation.” - 


Sociology in Integrated Social Science or General Education 
Courses 


Integrated social science or general education courses were reported 
by 78 institutions. Of 68 of these institutions, 2 indicated that no 
bachelor-degree candidates took the courses to satisfy a nonmajor 
requirement for graduation; 27 estimated that from 1 to 40 percent 
of such candidates took the courses for this purpose ; and 29 es timat ed 
that from 60 to 100 percent did so. In the latter group of estimates 
there were 16 of 100 percent. 

For curricular administrative purposes, the courses are in the 
social science division in 82 institutions, in the sociology department 
in 9, and in other departments, divisions, or committees in 29. 
Among these, were departments, divisions, or committees for general 
education or general studies (6), social science departments (8), in- 
terdisciplinary studies or interdepartmental committee or depart- 
ment ( 8 ), and others such as the basic college, history department, 
political science department, and so on. 
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Of 52 responses, 14 indicated that no instruction in the courses 
was supplied by the sociology staff, and 25 that 1-60 percent and 18 
that 50-100 percent was so supplied. Of the latter group, there 
were 5 responses indicating a 100 percent instructional contribution 
by the sociology staff. 
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Appendix A 


COVER LETTER AND QUESTIONNAIRE EMPLOYED 


With the following exception* cow letters and questionnaires sent to chair. 

Ei.'srs sszjt ** *** « 

i wiL 1 anthropology questionaire reproduced on jlgee 4JH54. 

Jl WOrd ‘ anUiropolo « 7 " appeared, the words “economics,” “his- 
tory, -political science,” or "sociology” were substituted. ^ 

W0Mv *“ ” d to <*»* «- 

b — Sconomlc tbaorr; Momj, buU>|, and 
ftnance, <L Agricultural economics; e.-Labor economics; f— Industry 
economic* ; g. — Other ( please specify ) . twtrj 

^ wL n~1^^ h T^7J b r W ° rW h,8tory ° r clrllUstlon; c. — Ancient 
hlstnrv • rn r h«/ I hlstory ’ e Modern European history ; f. — English 
Watery, f.-Utiif American history; h.-Aaiatlc history; l.-Other (plewe 

•—Inunction to Political Science and/or Government; 

UwTw^^TdJ C ; i “^ C<>mptratiTe Oorernment; d.-Intemstlonsl 

, ? B< J* Uo “ ; f -PoU«cal Parties and Public Opinion ; 

f ^ L#W: h - PoUtl< * 1 L — Public AdmlnisSatlon ’ 

J -Other (please Specify). 

Socto^. *. introductory; b.-Hlatorlcal or theoretical; c—Sodal psycbol- 

’ '^ Urt, ‘° * 0d0, ‘" : *■ CrlmlDotofT ; h. — Other 
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DEPARTMENT Of 

HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON It. D C. 


I 


Tot 

Chairman, Department of Anthropology 

Ths extent to vhlcb education in the social science# , the 
humanities, and the natural sciences, irrespactira of major, enters 
into college and university programs for baccalaureate degrees, is 
one of the unknown factors which prevent a satisfactory understanding 
of ths it -year college degree. 

Par this reason, we are inaugurating tbs first in a series of 
studies of bachelor's degree requirements. This <■«<««) study will 
inclu de departments of anthropology and other social sciences, and we 
believe it will accomplish the following purposes! (1) indicate the 
amounts and kind s of social sclance instruction that bachelor's 
degree ca n d i dates are receiving} (2) show the extent to which non- 
graduating students nay have received instruction in the social 
sc i e n ce s } (3) improve current knowledge of the place that social 
sciences occupy in the college curriculum, and (I*) supply information 
as to ths emphasis in required social science oourses and as to what 
ooUogs social science teachers regard as tbs strengths and weaknesses 
of these oourses. 

A copy of ths findings resulting from ths study will be supplied 
all re s pondents. We believe ths findings will also be useful to 
college social scientists geni rally, to college administrators, mxi 
to learned societies concerned with the social sciences. 

" He trust that you may be able to complete these forms and 
return them to us by January 9, 1957. A postage-free envelope is 
eno l oes d for this purpose. Ths duplicate set of forme Is for your 
films* 


Please be assured that your cooperation in this project will 
be much appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 

CJ Jennings B. Sanders 
Specialist for Liberal Arte and 
Ck-aduate Education (Social Sciences) 
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fom RSH - 61* 


Bod«at Bureau Vo. ^1-5615 
Approral expire t 6-30-57 


o. s. departkekt or 

HHIJH, SDUCiTTOi, AS WW/AJa 
Offio* of Xduoaticn 
W**hlnrtoti 2 $, 0X. 


siBvii or social acis*» rbjuimwk* kb 
bachelor i s isaxss« ajt®opoi!'> 3 ![ 1 / 


Inf «»»tiao euppliad by, 



oolrses. u, Z mmm *our rKsrrrt^oe*?**! °* ® *■* a*t®opolocj 

«t BACHEia -slISSs, ^WA?SS SJt?? *\*H! JSS 1 ™ ra 
TO US. ' ^ CMC * *“« ( ) AS HETIRII THIS FCBN 

* center* or ■ or# hranchaa 

jyas 4 * siL 00 ^ 

breochMM^;. «* «*>ot <* thi. l«*utry, other 

then la ham, r#,Ulr *"“ ,t * «d eltuetlone; dtUregerd 



^eUeJS SToS^i 1 ^ 10 r q '**fL lnf0r,Mti0r ' th * t i» reellly 

In thi* fore i. anew.^d !*** qU ** Uo ° 

catalog, and the une therein ie’^JaSSS?* 1 ?" * eurr * nt 
letter *c* in the en.ee ZZill*r MP-to-dete, please write the 
4 w vn ^ B P 8C ® provided for ao anavar to th*t m^e4 4 ^ 

•hd than proceed to the ant queetloo. vwtl «» 
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U> FImm state whether this requirement la — 


Taai l 

” 2 - 4 ~ 


»o. If 


1. Far all bachelor ' s degree#? 
la 1m,' ignore questions la., 

2. For all A.B. de gr ee s ? lee j No. If answer la *»,• 

please liat A.B. degree* for which the requirement 
not applyt t 


1 


J. Fqr all B.S. degrees? Ta« } l o. If answer la To,' 
plaaae liat B.S. degraaa for which the raqulrient does 
not applet 


1*. For any other bachelor ' e degree*? Tee; Mo, If 
answer la *Tea,' plaaae liat degraaa other than A J3, 
and B.S. to which the requirement applieat 


If year ins tl tutlon oona late of aareral dagraa-g 
colleges and baa a eocial science requi r e wa n i far any 
whi&h a atuieni maj aeet by taking one or aora history 




. achoola or 
ar j a degree# 


lb. Plaaae a tat* Aether thia requirement la — 

1. For all bachelor' e deg r ee * ? Tea) Mo. If anawer 
la ■!##,■ ignore Questions lb, 2-8. 

2. Far ell A.B. de g re ea f Tea) lo. If enawm- la B lo,* 

please list A.B. degree* to which the requirement does 
not applyt 


3. For all B.S. degree* (other than those mentioned below la 
Quest lone lb, i»-8)? Tea) lo. If eaaaar la 
pleas* Indicate B.S. degraaa to which the requirement 
does not apply! 


SO 



*• Ptjy«ic*l anthropology 

b. Cultural 


o. Other (plMM specify) 



XXI. With respect to the course which you ranted u *1" pl*as« 
vamt m r the following questions* 

a. Estimated percentage of students who seat the bachelor's^ 
degree requirement by taking the course *___*• 

b. Statue of course* 

1. Credit hours (check one only ) t Sem.hrs.} 

Quar.hrs.) Other (please specify) t _ 

2. Is required r Yesj Ho. / 

3. Is an elective in a group requirement* Tesj No. 

b. Relationship to other history courses — 

(a) Is a required or recommended prerequisite for 

all other history courses* Tesj Ho. 

(b) Is a required or recommended prerequisite for 
*>st, but not all, other history courses* 

_Tesj No. 

c. Student year in which the course is usually taken (check 

on# only)* 1. freshman} 2. sopheraore; 3- Junior} 

h. senior. 

d. Enrollment in course during current quarter or semester* 


e. Course enrollees are taught * 

X. in large groups for general lectures and in s m all sr 
groups for quiises and discussion} 

2. exclusively in sm a ll groups (not over 2 $— SO)) 

3. Under other arrangements (please describe)* 


f. Estimated percentage of students enrolled In course 
(excluding auditors and students who dropped course * 
before enrollment was stabilised) who complete entire 
course requirement for credit t 

or above j 2. 60-69* \ 3 70-79%; k. 60-69* j 

5. Other percentage (please specify) * %, 

g. Estimated percentage of students enrolled In the course 

for who® this course is the only course in history they 
are likely to take* %, 

h. Please describe briefly the content or other emphasis 
of the course* 


1. If the scope or emphasis of the course has been altered 
any significant way in recent years, please indicate 
the appro xi mate date and the nature of the change* 


)> Instruction In the course* 

** is Predominantly by assistant professors, associate 

professors, and professorsj 

2 * ia predominantly by instructors and graduate 

assistants j 

la shared about equally by groups 1 and 2 above} 
h. O^^r (pleese explain)* 

Flee® 6 describe briefly any features of the course which 
you feel are unusually successful* 

1 ■ ■ ■ k 

1* IP in your judgment, the course as now offered has any 
outstanding weaknesses, please describe them* 





tfbo la responaibla far d*tar»ini«g toe tagsic pattern* 

of the course? 

v 

1. Q*part^nt ha ad} 3 - °ar*o instructor j 

2. Departs nUl comitW*) U 0 <tmr ( pO*-aa-e apmci#T)» 


IV. If your Institution aff*rs » General Education or integrated 
social science course , other then th* course covered by 
Pert III above, plaae® supply th* following information! 

4, Approximate peroacta^e of bachelor-degree candidate* 
who take th* course to satisfy noo-ma^ tired uatl on 
requircaanta t } 

b. The place of the course in curricular adainieieeiiPDi 

\ 

Social Solano* diviaicoj 

t. Anthropology department} 

>. Other (pleas* specify) i - - 

c , xf th* course is not offered by th* anthropology 

department, please indicate th* approximate par oen tags 
of Instruction in th* oourre supplied by th* angjjmo* 
oology staff t t. 
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) 


% 



V 


0 


O 

ERIC 


k Appendix B. Tabular Material 

ToW. 1 Qu#»Honnatrs r»f pom** from tempi* IntHtuHon. 

[Hrmhol* no rt*pon»e. "X.- in.UtuUon has a l«che|or-<legm. W1- 

ZZ"Z^ mCM WhiCh W ° rk 1D -v Znt N 

institution has no such requirement ] ’ ' 


Institution 


RosporiAe from detriment gf 


i 

Ad* 

thrxv 

polog; 

Beo- 
norn- 
r I cs 

His- 

tory 

, Polit 
leal 
Scienc 

* SocU 
tflogy 

e 

€> i 

t 

* 

4 

* 

l 

i 

< 

Alabama 





j 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Tuakegee Institute 


X 

v 

X 

v 

X 

X 

l nivejnuty of A Labama 

X 

A 

Y 

A 

Y 

Y 

“ 

Alaska: 

A 

A 

X 

X 

University of A )*iffki. 

x 


V 



AattoNA: 



A 

X 

— 

Arizona 8t*te Collide 

x 

Y 

\» 



Grand Canyon College 

N 

X 

A 

A 

V 

X 

x 

UaivOTdty of Arizona 


A 

v 

X 

X 

X 

Arkansas: 


A 

X 

University of Arkansas 

X 

N 

X 

N 

Y 

v 



AuroENiA : 

Claremont Men's College 

A 

X 

A 

Y 

X 


Fresno State College 

A 



La Verne College 
Long Beech State College 

N 

X 

Y 

X 

v 

X 

X 

I*» Angelas State College 


v 

A 

v 

X 

Pomona College 


Y 

A 

V” 

A 

X 



Sacramento State College 

x 

A 

A 

v 

— 

San Diego Bute College 


► » 

A 

Y 

v 

X 

| 

i 

i 

i 

i 

x 

Y 

A 

X 

N 

v 

N 

N 

San Jose SUte College 



Y 

Stanford University 

Y 


A 

v 

X 

— 

University of California 

0 %. 

x 

N 

X 

A 

Y 

X 

N 

— 1 

X 

N 

1 — 

Univerrity erf San Francisoo 


A 
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Institution \ 

An- 

thro- 

pology 

Eco- 

nom- 

ic* 

His- 

tory 

Polit- 

ical 

Seienoe 

Soci- 

ology 

\ 1 
V * 

S 

s 

• 

4 

' S 

« 

• » 

Cautornia — C ontinued 



1 



University of Santa Ciarf^ 

N 

■ 

. 


— — . 

University of Southern Cali^rnia 

X 

X 

X 

— 

N 

Colorado: 






Adams State Collega 

x 

■■ - 

_ . 

... 


Colorado 8tate College of Education... 


X 

X 

N 

N 

Colorado State University 

, 

x 

x 

_ 

X 

University of Colorado 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University of Denver • 

X 

X 

X 

N 

N 

Connecticut: 






Annhurst College 

N 

X 

— 

X 

X 

. Hilly er College ... 

. . 

- 

- 

- - 


St. Mary’s Seminary 

N 

N 

X 

— 

t 

Yale University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University of Bridgeport 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

University of Connecticut 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

Delaware: 




A t 


Uidyersity of Delaware 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

District or Columbia: 






The Amerioan University 

X 

X 

X 

— 

X 

Catholio University of America y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Georgetown University. 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

George Washington University 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Howard University 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

Trinity College... 

N 

N 

X 

— 

N 

Florida: 






Florida A and M University 

N 

X 

X 

X 

— 

Florida Southern College 

X 

N 

— 

— 

X 

Florida State University. _.... 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University of Florida.; 

— 

X 

N 

X 

N 

University of Miami 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GafrpuHA: 


. 




Berry College 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Emory-Unfversity — 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fort Valley State College 

: — 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Morris Broni College 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

University of Georgia 

X 

— 

X 

X 

X 

Wesleyan College 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

Hawaii: 






University of H^gaii 

X 

X 

X 

X . 

X 

Idaho: 






University of Idaho 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

> Illinois: * • 






Bradley University 

! N 

X 

X 

1 x 

X 

Carthage College..! 

N 

— 


N 

N 


Response from- department of — 


O 

ERIC 


% 
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Response from department of — 


Institution 


An- Eco- His- Pojit- 
thro- nom- tory ic&I 
I Pologyl ics Science 


Soci- 

ology 


X‘ 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

N 

X 

N 


Illinois — C ontinued 

Chicago Teachers College I N 

De Paul University J | 

Illinois State Normal University 

Knox College i x 

Loyola University 

North Central College 

Northern Illinois University... I N j, 

Northwestern University x 

Pestaloisi Froebci Teachers College 

Roosevelt University ; | n 

Shurtleff College 

Southern Illinois University x 

University of Chicago I 

University erf Illinois I N 

Wheaton College | 

Indiana: 

Ball State Teachers College 

Butler University , I 

De Pauw University I x 

Evansville College . x 

Huntington College.. 

Indiana State Teachers College | — | X 

Indiana University 

Purdue University.. | | x 

Saint Mary’s College | , N | X 

University of Notre Dame 

Valparaiso University.. | | x 

Iowa: 

Coe College | x | X 

Drake University __ _J 

Iowa State College 

Iowa State Teachers College I N I X 

Parsons College n X 

State University of Iowa N X 

Kansas: 

Baker University I n I N 

R^n s a s State College X | X 

Mount St. Scholastics College X 

Vniveraity of Kansas - I j. 

University of Wlohita | — | x 

Kintdckt: 

Asbury College I N I X 

Transylvania College J X X 

University of Kentucky | X | N 

University of LouisvlUe. 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X — 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

N 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

N 

X 

N 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


— . X 

X X 

X X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


N 

X 

X 


& 


X 

X 

X 


V 

'VV 


X- 

X 


— I X — — — 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X — 


N 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 
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Institution 

"1 — - i — 

Response from department of — 

An- 

thro- 

pologj 

Eoo- 
nom- 
r ios 

His- 

tory 

Polit- 

ical 

ftAww 

Soci- 

ology 

1 

9 

9 

4 

A- 

• 

Louisiana:* 






Centenary College of Louisiana, . 

X 



, 

X 

G rambling College... . 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute.. 

N 



X 


X 

Louisiana State University 

— 

X 

X 


X 

Loyola University 

— 




- 


8outhem University 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute.. 


. 

X 

X 


Tulane University 

X 

X 

X 


X 

Mai kb: 






Aroostock State Teachers College 

N 


_ 

__ 


Bates College 

— 

X 

N 

X 

X 

University of Maine 

- 



X 

X 


Maryland: 






Hood College 

N 

X 

X 


N 

Johns Hopkins University 

N 


X 

X 

N 

University of Maryland 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Western Maryland College 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Massachusetts: 






Boston College 






N 


Boston University 




X 

X 

X 

Clark University 

_ 

X 

X 

X 


College of the Holy Cross 

_ 



X 

X 

X 

Harvard University 



N 

N 

X 

X 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

N 

X 

X 



State Teachers College, Worcester 

N 




_ 


Merrimack College 



X 

_ 




Northeastern University.. 

N 

X 


X 

X 

Smith College 






X 

X 

State Teachers College at Boston 

N 

N 

X 

N 

N 

Stonehill College 

N 

X 


X 

X 

Tufts University.. 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University of Massachusetts . 

_ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wellesley College... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Michigan: 






Calvin College 


x 

x 


Y' 

Central Michigan College of Education. 

X 

A 

X 

A 

X 

X 

.A. 

Mercy College 



— 




Eastern Michigan College ... 







_ 

Michigan State University a 

N 

X 



X 

X 

University of Detroit 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University of Michigan 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wayne State University... 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Western Michigan University ! 

~ 1 

X 

X 

X 
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Institution 


R«*ponse from department of- 


State Teachers 


Minnesota: ^ 

College of 8t. Catherine,. 

Minnesota State TeMers CdWe”] 
St. John’s University 

8t. Olaf College 

University of Minnesota. _”] 

Mississippi: 

Missiasippi State College 

Mississippi Southern College.. .!]]]” 
Tougaioo Southern Christian College 

University of Mississippi . 

William Carey College 

Miseotmi: 

Northeast Missouri 

College 

Rockhurst College ]]] 

8t. Louis University 

University of Kansas City.!”] 
University of Missouri ____]]]] 
Washington University..*.. 

Montana: 

Montana State College 

Montana 8tate University.. 

Nbbia.se a: 

The Creighton University 

Doane College ]] * 

Municipal University (rf Omaha. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru 

University of Nebraska 

Nevada: University of Nevada 

Nsw Biimsna: 

Dartmouth College 

8t. Anselm’s College 

University of New Hamiihbe* 

Nsw Jrasar: 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Trenton 

P * n “ r College of Physical Education 

Hygiene. 

PHncston Un i ver sity .. 

Botgess, the State Universe”]]”” 

Seton Hall University 

8** Potor'r College.. !””]]”” 


An- 

thro- 

pology 

Eco- 

nom- 

ics 

His- 

tory 

Polit- 

ical 

8cience 

9 

9 ! 

' 4 

i 


N 


N 

X 

N 


N 

N 

N 


N 

N 

X 


N 

N 

N 


X 

N 


— I X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

N | X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

N 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


— I — I x 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 


— X 

X — 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

N 

X 


Soci- 

ology 


X 

X 

X 

X 

N 


N 

N 

X 

X 

N 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


N 

X 


X 

X 
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w — ” 

Response from department of— 

Institution 

% 

An- 

thro- 

pology 

Eco- 

nom- 

ics 

His- 

tory 

Polit- 

ical 

Science 

Soci- 

ology 

i 

2 

s 

4 

5 

• 

N*w Mexico: 






New Mexioo College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arte _ 

* X 

V 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University of New Mexico- . 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

New York: 






Adelphi College 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 

Brooklyn College.. . 

* 

— 

X 

X 

X 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate 






Conception 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

The City College of New York City 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Columbia College, Columbia University. 

N 

N 

— 

X 

X 

Cornell University 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Finch College 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fordham College, Fordham University. 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hofstra College 

— 

X 

N 

X 

X 

Hunter College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

Keuka College 

N 

X 

N 

X 

X 

Long Island University 

Manhattan College .. ^ 4 _ 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Nazareth College of Rochester 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

New York University j 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

Queens College of the City of New York. 

N 

X 

X 

N 

N 

St. Bona venture University 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

8t. John's University 

N 

— 

— . 

— 

X 

State University of New York, Buffalo. _ 

N 

N 

X 

— 

X 

State University of New York, Geneseo. 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Syracuse University. 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

University of Buffalo 

N 

— 

— 

— 

N 

University of Rochester. 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Union University fT 

N 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Vassar College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

North Carolina: 






Duke University 

N 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Elon College 

N . 

— 

— 

— 

X 

North Carolina State College 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

Queens College 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

University of North Carolina 

N 

— 

X 

X 

N 

Western Carolina College - 

— 

— 

— 

N 

— 

Women’s Co|lege of the University of 


X 




North Carolina 

X 

N 

— 

— 

North Dakota: 






North Dakota Agricultural College 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

University of North Dakota 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ohio: 






Bowling Green 8tate University 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 
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Institution 


Response from department of — 


Ohio — Continued 


College 

Ohio. 


of Mount St. Joeeph-on- 


Kent State University. 


University of Akron. 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Dayton 

University of Toledo.. I n 

Western Reserve University I x 

Wittenberg College I x 

Xavier University 

Youngtown University w 

Okahoma: 

Northeastern State College | N 

Oklahoma State University 

Oklahoma City University I n 

University of Oklahoma ..... I X 

University of Tulsa „v 

Oregon: 

Linfield College 

Oregon State College 11 

Portland State College.. 

University of Oregon ...1 ... I x 

Puerto Rico: 

University of Puerto Rico 

Pennsylvania: ^ 

Albright CoMge. | N 

Chestnut Hill College 

Drexel Institute of Technology \ N 

Duquesne University | 

Geneva College 

U Salle College ””””””” 

Lebanon Valley College 

Lehigh University 

Lincoln University ..... I x 

National Agricultural ColIege-””~I J N 

Pennsylvania State University | N 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


N 

X 

X 


X 

N 

X 

N 

X 

X 

N 


— X 

x I — 

X 
X 

N 
N 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X I — 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

N 


N 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


An- 

thro- 

pology 

Eco- 

nom- 

ics 

His- 

tory 

Polit- 

ical 

Science 

Soci- 

ology 

i 

s 

4 

i 

• 

! N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 ” — 

- 

X 



! x 

X 

X 

'-X 

X 

! X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

N 

X 

— s 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

) x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 



X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

— 

X 

N 

N 

— 


X 

X 

X 

N 


X 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 
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Response from department of— | 

Institution 

An- 

thro- 

pology 

Eco- 

nom- 

ics 

His- 

tory 

Polit- 

ical 

Science 

Soci- 

ology 

i 

I 

t 

4 

• 

« 

Pinnstlvania — C ontinued ^ 

8aint Joseph? College 

N 


\± 


N 1 

State Teachers College (Cheyney) 

N 

. 

X 

N 

State Teachers College (Clarion) 

N 

— 

X 

— 

— 

State Teachers College (Shippensburg) . 

— 

— 

— 

«— 

— 

Temple University . . 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Thiel College 

X 

— 

X 

X 

X 

University of Pennsylvania 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University of Pittsburgh 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V Ulanova University 

N 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Wilson College 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Rhodb Island: 






Brown University 

N 

X 

X 

— 

X 

Catholic Teachers Collegeof Providence. 

N 

— 

X 

N 

— 

University of Rhode Island 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sooth Carolina: 






Clemson Agricultural Co)^$e 

N 

X 

X 

— 

X 

Furman University V.i 

N 

X 

N 

X 

X 

University of South Carolina 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sooth Dakota: 






Huron College 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University of 8outh Dakota 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

South Dakota 8tate CoUege 

N 

— 

X 

X 

X 

Thnnbsuh: 

Austin Peay State CoUege 

- 

X 

X 

N 

X 

Cumberland University — 

— 

— 

N 

— 

— ! 

East Tenr^pee 8tate CoUege 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

Le MoynefCollege 

N 

— 

X 

X 

X 

Memphis 8tate University. 

N 

— 

— 

X, 

— 

Scarritt CoUege for Christian Workers. . 

X 

N 

X 

N 

N 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 






State University. 

N 

X 

— 

X 

X 

University of Chattanooga 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

University of Tennessee 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

Vanderbilt University 

N 

— 

N 

— 

X 

Taxes: 






Baylor University 

N 

— 

X 

X 

X 

Howard Payne CoUege 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

Lamar State CoUege of Technology 

N 

X 

X 

X 

N 

North Texas State CoUege a 

N 

— 

X 

X 

— 

Prairie View A and M CoUege 

— 

— : 

X 

— : 

X 

St. Mary's University of 8an Antonio 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X * 

Southern Methodist University. .1 

N 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Texas A and M CoUege 

N 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Texas Christian University 

— 

X 

“ 

X 

X - 
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Institution 


Trias — Continued 

Texas College of Arts and In 
Texas Southern University. 


Response from department of — 


University of Houston. 

University of Texas 

Wiley College 

Utah: 


Utah State University I n 


Vermont: 


8t. Michael’s College 

University of Vermont 

Virginia: 


University of Richmond. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Virginia State College 


Washington: 

Pacifio Lutheran College. 
Seattle University 


West Virginia: 
Bethany College. 
Concord College.. 
Marshall College. 


Wisconsin: 

Carroll College 

Marquette University. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee... 


Wyoming: 

University of Wyoming. 


An- 

thro- 

polog 

I Eoo 

■ nom- 
y ice 

His- 

tory 

Polit- 

ical 

Science 

I 

S 

4 

f 

J _ 



_ 


X 

— 

X 


X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 


— 

— 

— 


X 

— . 

X j 

.. N 

1 — 

— 

1 


X 

— 

X 


X 

— 

— 

J N 

N 

X 

X 


— 

X 

N 

.. N 

I — 

— 

X 


I 

X 

X 


X 

X 

_ 


— 

X 

X 


N 

X 

N 


— 

— 

I 


X 

— 



. N 

X 

— 

- 

. - 

— 

X 

_ 

J 

— 

— 

I 

- X 

X 

X 

X 

. X 

X 

X 

X 

. N 1 

X 

- , 

_ 

— 

— 

X 



■ ’ 

X 

X 

X 

N 

X 

X 

- 


— 

— 

N : 

— 

X 

X 



X 

— 

X 

x ; 

X 

X 

x 

x ! 

X 1 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

I 1 

1 ~ 1 

— 

X 

X 


Soci- 

ology 


— X 


X 

X 


— x 
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Tabl* 3. — ftuquirud, •l*ctlv«, and prerequisite status at course 


•9 

Subject 

\ 

Percent of Institution 
course is: 

a in which 

Percent of institutions in which 
course is s required or recom- 
mended prerequisite — 

Required 

1 

An elective 
In • group 
require- 
ment 

Neither 
required 
ike- elective, 
or oily 
, p«tiy 

For ell 
other 
courses in 
subject 

For mast 
other 
courses in 
subject 

For neither 
mast oar all 
other 
courses in 
wbjeot, or 
for some " 
students 
only 

1 

I 

S 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Anthropology^ . 

10 

81 2 

14 7 

47 5 

328 

1ft. 7 

Roooomtcs 

84 2 

522 

13.5 

m 4 

287 

1.9 

History. 

467 

40 2 

11 1 

37,6 

28 8 

317 

I'olitloR] science 

SI 4 

460 

30 6 

544 

24 5 

21.1 

Sociology . . 

224 

54 ft 

21.1 

47 « 

343 

18 1 


Tabl« 4. Enrollment and semester hours’ credit in Social Sdonco courses 
most frequently taken to meet bachelor-degree requirements 


Subject 

N T umhsr 
of institu- 
Uons 

Enroll mens 

Number 

Semester hours' credit 

Average 

Range 

of institu- 
tions 

Avenge 

Range 

1 

1 

t 

4 

5 

• 

7 

Anthropology 

70 

117 

10-500 

66 

14 

2-6 

Koooomke. 

165*i 

345 

18-1. 800 

,170 

47 

J-12 

History. 

180 

478 

20-2.110 

186 

83 

2-18 

1* oil ticei science.. 

157 

300 

11-1,788 

162 

18 

2-8 

Sociology . 

\ 144 

202 

7-ftS7 

161 

16 

1-8 



) 


s 


% 

% 
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Table 5.—- Size of Qoiin or Sections, by subject 


Subject 

Number of 
institution* 

! 

Prat of tnetitnUun* In which court* it taught 

Lwgtiee* 

tart tad 
small quit' 
diinarioD 
Sraapi 

Iiduslrely 
to group* 
of do! over 
96-60 

O ther 
group* 

Tou 

I 

9 

I 

4 

1 

1 

Anthropology ^ . 

65 

181 

616 

lie 

100 0 

Eoonorn ic* . 

IT? 

11 1 

no 

io a 

100 0 

History.. ... 

904 

r? o 

57 9 

18 7 

100 0 

PolltkmJ *ciene* ........... 

179 

18 1 

65 9 

18 6 

100 0 

Sociology 

182 

11 6 

TO 9 

IT. 6 

100 0 


Table 6. — Grade level at which coursels usually taken 


Subject 

Number 
erf tnao- 
tuUOD* 

Percent of tnetitntioo* to which com* 1* taken 

Fmb- 

man 

year 

Sopho- 

more 

yew 

Junior 

Senior 

y«w 

Other 

Total 

1 

t 

t 

4 

6 

• 

1 

1 

Anthropology 

74 

98 4 

m i 

98 4 

1 0 

0 

100.0 

Economics . 

106 

15.0 

710 

16 

1 0 

86 

ICC 0 

History 

190 

611 

21 1 

15 

.6 

10.6 

100 0 

Political setenca 

171 

182 

480 

60 

1.9 

87 

100 0 

Sociology.. 

• a 

170 

me 

61 7 

87 

1.7 

7.1 

100. 0 


Table 7. — Estimated percent of students In institutions who meet bache- 
lor-degree social science requirement by taking the course 




Bub)ect 

Number of 
instil u- 
Uons 

Percent of students who taJtt coarse * 

0-10 % 

90-46 

50-70 

80-100 

1 

9 

9 

4 

f 

.r 

Anthropology 

66 

<7 

19 

6 

3 

Economics 

156 

34 

66 

» 

60 

History — . 

170 

12 

90 

a 

91 

Political actaoet 

113 

91 

86 

90 

01 

Sodolocy 

160 

m 

49 

<9 

1 

V 


O 
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Toble 10. — tank of staff toothing Social Sdonco court#* most froquontly 
token by students to moot bachelor-degree roqulromonts 


' Subjoct 

Total nuro 
her oi 

nB^KtndaaU 

Parent reporting 

Instruction 
nmd ami- 
nan tty by 
profawn 

MiTlglf 

and 

iwgtinl 

profmrt 

Instruction 
predomi- 
nantly by 
Instructor* 
and 

graduate 

iffWgnu 

livtruoUoD 
about 
squally by 
personnel 
Indicated In 
opium ns 3 
ami 4 

Instruction 
under other 
arraaf*- 
menu 

Toul 

1 

« 

1 

4 

’ 6 

• 

t 

AnUiropcdoCT 

rs 

8A 1 

b 3 

6?> 

1 1 

100 0 

Roonomk* 

m 

:i o 

6 1 

14 6 

b 4 

100 0 

History . 

m 

61 ? 

1 0 

13 0 

43 

100 0 

rolllkul sriNW 

irv 

^ i 

8 4 

13 4 

3 9 

li\l 0 

Sodoiofy 

183 

7K 0 
* 

3 8 

a a 

6 8 

100 0 


Toblo 1 1 . — Responsibility for determining basic pattern of course 


Subject 

Toul 



Parent hy— 



numbs 

respoodenu 

Depart- 
ment head 

’ C<Kirm 
instructor * 

Depart- 

mental 

committee 

Othor 

arrange* 

menu 

Toul 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

1 

^Anthropology. 

78 

IS 2 

67 a 

19 7 

9 2 

100 0 

Economy* 

193 

30 7 

32 1 

28 6 

18 7 

100 0 

HWory 

302 

10 9 

38 2 

m 6 

21 3 

100 0 

.p 

Political seUsore 

174 

18 4 

33 1 

22 4 

34 1 

100 0 

Sociology 

178 

17 6 

389 

& 

17 1 

100 0 
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